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Memoirs of Archbishop Temple. By Seven 
Friends. Edited by E. G. Sandford. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue old classical paradox that a half is 
better than the whole was clearly prescient 
of modern literature in at least one depart- 
ment. Of the bulky biographies edited 
during the last thirty years there are few 
indeed which would not profit by com- 
pression into a single volume; and the 
indictment applies with force to this life 
of Frederick Temple. It is divided into 
seven parts, apportioned among seven 
writers—the editor, himself one of the 
seven, contributing at the end of the 
volumes a lengthy compendium of the 
whole. We read the life from cradle to 
grave; then out of the Archbishop’s 
death-bed starts up once more, emergent 
like the bleating lamb from Medea’s 
cauldron, the Devonshire child and school- 
boy whom we had long ago left behind. 
Further, unless compounded expressly for 
clerical consumption, the book lacks 
proportion. Temple was much more than 
a bishop: his forty years of Blundell’s 
School, Balliol, Kneller Hall, Rugby, are 
certainly not less edifying than his remain- 
ing thirty years in Exeter, London, Canter- 
bury: yet out of 1,320 pages nearly 900 
are given to the bishop, under 500 to the 
schoolboy, undergraduate, college Fellow, 
and head master. Lastly, throughout the 
book are scattered obvious redundancies, 
such as the confused opening genea- 
logy and the excursion into Exonian 
Cathedral antiquities; while sermons, 
like speeches, however effective as de- 
livered, are apt to become unreadable 





when stale. These drawbacks will affect 
the hasty—that is, the ordinary—reader ; 
the practised student of biographies, 
knowing where to skip and where to 
linger, will be rewarded by intimate 
acquaintance with a man great and noble, 
wise and strong, and above all things 
genuine and real. 

The highly interesting photograph which 
forms the frontispiece rightly places 
Temple’s mother in the forefront of his 
history ; for to her alone was due the 
formation of his moral, intellectual, and 
religious character. Her discipline was 
so judicious that her children seem never 
to have felt the possibility of being other 
than obedient ; her ‘‘ Don’t argue, Freddy; 
do your work,” recurred to him long after- 
wards as a saving maxim under great 
mental stress. Knowing not a word 
of Latin, she taught him his Eton 
grammar from the first page to the last ; 
a bad arithmetician, she took him, with 
the aid of a key, through the whole of 
Bonnycastle ; the same with Euclid and 
with algebra, intelligence in each case 
following upon memory. To have no 
fear, and to be uniformly courteous in 
family intercourse, were absolute rules 
of the domestic life. Their table was of 
necessity frugal, dry bread the staple 
food. They were trained to manual 
labour, the boys working in fields and 
garden, the girls in kitchen and dairy. 
Temple often boasted that he could smite 
the stubborn glebe with a furrow as 
straight as any ploughman; and the 
delightful story of his cleaning out a 
pigsty from which a fastidious student 
shrank at Kneller Hall, current in our 
own time at Rugby, is here repeated and 
confirmed. So Blundell’s School received 
at twelve years old a very unusual boy, 
who risked obloquy and blows by “ fag- 
ging” at his books, rose rapidly to the 
top, and became at seventeen a Blundell 
Scholar of Balliol, He found himself 
amongst a brilliant set: Clough (whom 
of all men through life he most admired), 
Coleridge, Palgrave, Northcote, Lingen, 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett; the tutors 
Tait, Robert Scott, Ward. He lived with 
strictest economy, never in the coldest 
weather lighting a fire in his rooms; but 
his reading by the light of the oil lamp 
on his staircase smacks of myth; the 
evidence of the lamp itself, shown long 
after as a curiosity, must rank, we fear, 
with the “ bricks in my father’s chimney ” 
adduced by Smith the weaver as evidence 
of Jack Cade’s parentage. His refusal 
of all wine parties and of subscription to 
college sports was at first resented ; but 
when it was whispered about that the 
big jovial junior was stinting himself in 
order that he might save out of his various 
small exhibitions 20/. a year for his 
widowed mother, the generous under- 
graduate heart warmed to him with 
every token of admiration and regard. 

It was the crisis of the ‘‘ Oxford Move- 
ment”; its protagonist at Balliol was 
Ward, whose crushing logical insistency 
perverted Clough, impelled Newman, 
baffled Tait, and deeply influenced Temple. 
Swept into the ferment of theological 








uncertainty which was ousting scholarship 
and science in the University, Temple 
told his anxieties to his mother ; her quiet 
response that he should avoid all discussion 
and think only of his books gave him 
timely help: he turned from Church 
reforms, the via media, and Tract XC. 
to the stern requirements of the Schools : 
“his work could not be done if before 
beginning it he must look behind every 
door and curtain.” Already his power 
of work was enormous: to his books 
mathematical and classical he gives eleven 
hours a day; learns German besides ; 
translates Italian works to help Jowett 
in his prize essay ; finds time to take a 
pupil ; devours Carlyle, Coleridge, Words- 
worth ; masters in six months—we read 
with something of a shudder—the four 
folio volumes of La Place’s ‘ Mécanique 
Céleste.’ To his extraordinary mathe- 
matical attainments Archdeacon Wilson, 
a Senior Wrangler and his Rugby colleague, 
bears testimony, recording his analytical 
dexterity, swift insight into the essence 
of a problem, and extraordinary power 
ofjvisualizing space relations and numbers. 
For the logic of the Oxford manuals he 
had a great contempt, but in the Schools 
was said to know more about the subject 
than his examiner. Matthew Arnold, 
getting leave at the last moment to take 
up logic for his Little-go instead of Euclid, 
which he could never master, went, 
entirely ignorant, to ask Temple’s help 
the day before the Schools. They sat 
together from 9 a.m. till 2 a.M., seventeen 
hours, with two intervals of half an hour 
each for meals—Temple talking all the 
time, Arnold lying back in his chair to 
listen. At 2 o’clock Temple sent him 
away to get some sleep; he went in at 
10 o’clock, and answered every question. 
Grant Duff in his ‘ Diary’ records that 
Jebb asked Temple if the tale was true, 
and Temple answered that it was. He 
stood second for the Ireland, obtained 
his double first, dons and undergraduates 
crowding to hear his viva voce, and after 
a few years as Balliol Tutor entered on 
nine years of work in the Education Office. 
For a time he was Principal of Kneller 
Hall, a Government institution for train- 
ing teachers to serve in workhouse schools, 
which collapsed through no fault of his ; 
he became Inspector of Training Colleges, 
gave evidence before the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission, and was actively 
concerned with Acland and Canon 
Brereton in establishing the Oxford Local 
Examinations, until in 1857 he became 
head master of Rugby. 

Temple found Rugby “in the trough 
of the wave.” The Arnold traditions 
were dying out; discipline had become 
lax ; the school was only saved by the 
admirable assistant masters, “Tom” 
Evans, Bradley, and Benson, who had 
learnt to sway their several departments 
like the independent vassals of a feudal 
monarch. He came an Arnold Redivivus, 
distrusted at first by the boys, who feared 
from his reforming energy the extinction 
of their cherished absurdities and inherited 
* rights,” and were startled by the®con- 
trast between Goulburn, placid, pompous, 
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cassocked, with affected, tinkling, mono- 
syllabic utterance, and his successor’s 
wide shirt-front, rasping voice, martial 
stride, and elastic spring as he bounded 
up the library steps. But, says Mr. 
Hi. Lee Warner in his admirable sketch, 
“we soon found that we had to do with 
a strong and humorous man, absolutely 
fair and simple in method, as penetrating 
as truth itself in judgment”; and when 
the rumour spread that the new head 
master could walk eighteen miles in three 
hours, and had surreptitiously climbed 
all the elm trees in the Close, ‘ hero 
worship soon set in.” He was a great 
instructor if you chose to learn, not other- 
wise ; his forte in teaching was analysis. 
He revealed and unified the subject-matter 
of each lesson, taught boys to teach them- 
selves, broadened their intellectual interest 
into regions of patriotism, of sociology, of 
politics on their higher, wider side ; showed 
them how to study both sides of every 
question, to attain a fair conclusion, and 
hold steadfastly to the conviction thus 
evolved. 

An entire chapter is devoted to his ser- 
mons: to him, as to Arnold, the chapel 

ulpit was the most powerful engine 
in a master’s hands; and to one 
who was reconstructing an ancient gram- 
mar school forty years ago, he said, “ If 
I were making a school, I would create 
the chapel first of all.” His sermons 
were not rhetorical or literary—not, as 
we read them, eloquent; but in them 
were condensed the whole force of his 
nature, the whole depth of his usually 
reserved religious feeling : in their delivery 
the rough voice softened, tears often rolled 
down the cheeks. And the hoys drank 
in each brief discourse as a message by 
which they were to live till the next 
Sunday should come round: any old 
Rugbeian, asked to-day to name the most 
characteristic feature of his life under the 
Temple reign, will answer, “ The chapel 
sermons.” 

Why did he leave Rugby after a reign 
of only twelve years? Why exchange 
the freedom, independence, animating 
environment of a great head master, for 
the chains which, however gilded, must 
shackle an Anglican bishop? Thatsit 
should be thought necessary to defend, 
as does his biographer, a proceeding so 
usual as the acceptance of a bishopric by 
a schoolmaster, shows how high a pinnacle 
he occupied in the estimation of his time ; 
there is no doubt that by Englishmen 
generally the step was regarded as some- 
thing of a descent: outside his new 
diocese he was not quite the man he had 
been before. But apron and gaiters did 
not change him, and the power which 
had restored Rugby soon renovated 
Exeter. His predecessor, a slashing con- 
troversialist and stern disciplinarian, had 
governed by system and by fear; the 
widely felt irritation which his rule inspired 
found expression in a famous Edinburgh 
Review article from the pen of one of his 
leading clergy. For machinery Temple 
substituted life; into system he infused 
the spirit of service. Confident in his 
own magnetic power, he made it his first 





policy to know and to be known. Con- 
firmation tours were arranged to cover in 
succession all parts of the unwieldy diocese. 
Not only the populous centres, but also 
small towns and villages, thinly inhabited 
moors and scattered tors, whose primitive 
tenants had never seen a bishop, faced the 
virile personality, recognized the West- 
Country burr, heard the pleadings, passion- 
ate and often tearful, which awoke 
spiritual consciousness and stirred re- 
generating resolve. Laymen bowed before 
a leader who could lead; Dissenters saw 
a new Wesley in their midst; farmers 
were subjugated by the strong man who 
had himself followed the plough ; clergy, 
who at first looked distrustfully upon a 
bishop banned by a clerical Convocation, 
were shamed, then won, into acceptance 
and imitation. ‘ Every clergyman,” said 
Dean Cowie after some years had passed, 
‘is doing twice as much as he did before, 
and they all say it is your doing ” ; he had 
not set himself to gain them, but inevitably 
he gained them, because from the first he 
came to serve. 

He remained at Exeter fifteen years: 
set diocesan life flowing from the heart 
to the furthest capillaries ; restored the 
cathedral ; created the bishopric of Corn- 
wall, and saw an old Rugby colleague 
there enthroned; while an adored and 
adoring wife converted the rebuilt Exeter 
palace from a hive intoa home. He moved 
to London in 1885, wishing that the pro- 
motion had come two years earlier—the 
universal sorrow at his departure reviving 
in us as we read a doubt frequently ex- 
pressed, whether the translation of an 
approved and popular prelate, except to 
one of the Primacies, is not in all cases a 
mistake. 

The bishop whom he succeeded in 
London had died rejoicing that he left 
his diocese “in amity and peace.” It is 
possible to purchase peace by inactivity 
and acquiescence ; a man so angular and 
terribly in earnest as Temple was likely 
to bring not peace, but a sword. Straight- 
forward and undiplomatic, he offended 
the clergy at starting by his peremptory 
mandate to the rural deans; brusquely 
set aside Walsham How’s plea to be 
independent in East London ; strode into 
the heart of his work, treading often on 
the toes of men more sensitive than were 
the comparatively Bceotian clergy whom 
he had left behind in Devonshire. Heroes 
built like him, ‘“ temples without polished 
corners,” come amongst us as his Master 
came, «is xpiow, to test capacity of dis- 
cernment, to attract nobleness, repel 
superficiality and pettiness. Men priggish, 
or self-complacent, or languid, or unreal, 
disliked him cordially; the House of 
Lords, his biographer tells us, never to 
the last accepted him; men high-minded, 
genuine, spiritually akin, found him out 
and were drawn to him at once. Dr. Gore 
gloried in receiving from him a not ill- 
merited snub. ‘‘ We have a man here,” 
said Capel Cure, listening to his somewhat 
stern repulse of irrelevant clerical criticism ; 
“If he sometimes treated us like school- 
boys,” said another, “‘ we deserved it, and 
were all the better for being back in school 


again.” Here, as at Exeter and later at 
Canterbury, he stirred the diocese from 
end to end ; impressed alike on clergy and 
on laity the ancient monkish gospel, 
“Laborare est orare”; bequeathed to 
all with whom he came in touch a memory 
of spiritual and moral grandeur, not 
without the lesson, for those who care to 
receive it, that science, massive learn- 
ing, and resolute intellectual independence 
may not only consist with, but also sustain 
rock-rooted and explicit faith. 








THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES. 


Sussex. Vol. I.—Durham. Vol. I. Edited 
by W. Page, F.S.A. (Constable & Co.) 


As the volumes of this great scheme con- 
tinue to multiply, two of very recent 
issue—the first for the respective counties 
of Sussex and Durham—may be taken 
together, though these two districts of 
the south and north of England have‘not 
much in common, except a considerable 
stretch of seaboard. ~ 

Those who are interested in botan 
will find rather remarkable contrasts in 
the flora of the two counties, as might 
naturally be expected. Mr. M. C. Potter 
writes on Durham, and the Rev. F. H. 
Arnold on Sussex. Both essays are 
excellent of their kind, and each writer 
follows the plan of dividing the county 
into botanical districts (clearly shown on 
special maps) formed by the different 
river-basins. Durham has three such 
basin districts, those of the Derwent, the 
Wear, and the Tees. Sussex has no 
fewer than seven of these river basins, 
namely, the West Rother, the Arun, the 
Adur, the Ouse, the Cuckmere, the East 
Rother, and the Medway. 

From an ornithologist’s point of view 
the county of Durham is hopelessly handi- 
capped by the collieries and thickly 
populated manufacturing districts which 
cover two-thirds of its extent. Little 
attraction, and certainly little protection, 
is left on the coast for passing sea-fowl, 
though Canon Tristram quotes a tanta- 
lizing extract from a 1670 MS. descriptive 
of the Tees estuary of those days. We 
read that 


“the shore lyes flatt, where a shelf of sand, 
raised above the highe water marke, enter- 
taines an infinite number of sea-fowle, which 
lay theyr Egges heere and there, scatteringlie 
in such sorte, that in Tyme of Breedinge, 
one can hardly sett his foote so warylye 
that he spoyle not many of theyr nests.’’ 


In the meadowland and moorland of 
West Durham the conditions are far more 
favourable, and bird life for the most 
part is still very much what it must have 
been in past centuries, except that in the 
case of all raptorial birds the glory is 
departed. Blackgame are said to be 
very much diminished in recent years, 
owing to the indiscriminate shooting of 
the hen birds by unsporting game tenants. 
Canon Tristram adds further testimony to 
the usefulness of the beautiful and much- 
persecuted kestrel. He once encountered 





a keeper who, having just shot a kestrel, 
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asserted. that .its crop was full of young 
partridges ; on being opened, however, 
it was found to contain 127 wire-worms ! 
The astonishing decrease of swallows and 
house-martins is lamentable reading, and 
Canon Tristram is justly indignant at 
the way in which that delightful 
bird the swift has been ruthlessly 
driven from its ancient breeding-holes 
in the towers of Durham Cathedral. 
The comparative sanctuary afforded by 
the ‘‘ Banks ”’ of the city renders possible 
the appearance there of such species as 
the tawny owl, pied flycatcher, tree 
sparrow, redstart, white wagtail, and 
stockdove. The last-named nest in drains, 
which they enter by narrow gurgoyles ; 
in one case the eggs were laid immediately 
under a grating in a walk of the monks’ 
garden, and washed out by a thunder 
shower. The black redstart, which occurs 
in the South as a scarce but regular winter 
visitor, has been observed only in the 
summer in this county; and a locally taken 
nest of this species, with both parents, 
is in the Durham Museum. The hawfinch 
and the crossbill are now nesting in con- 
siderable numbers in certain localities. 
The starling is said to have increased 
enormously of late years. Of the 
woodpeckers, the lesser spotted wood- 
pecker is unknown, and the other two 
species are only occasionally met; the 
wryneck and the nuthatch are of the 
rarest occurrence. 

An interesting reference is made to the 
extinct great auk, remains of which were 
discovered in 1878, along with human 
bones and those of many other animals, 
in a cave in the face of the Whitburn 
Lizards. 

To a student of bird migration the 
bare facts regarding the movements of the 
redwing, as given by Canon Tristram, are 
somewhat puzzling. ‘In mild seasons,” 
we are told, “it generally disappears till 
the beginning of spring, while in severe 
winters many remain only to succumb to 
a long frost.” We hardly understand 
what deduction we are to make from such 
an observation. Fieldfares, on the other 
hand, would seem to be more orthodox in 
their appearances. The scarcity of local 
names is to be regretted. 

_ The story of the Sussex birds is told by 
Mr. J. G. Millais. The county can boast 
of a long list, which owes much of its 
length to the unique position of its coast 
line as the first landing-place of the summer 
immigrants. But there is much to deplore ; 
for at no great distance in the past the 
avocet, the bearded tit, the ruff, the 
bittern, the chough, and the great bustard 
all bred within the bounds of Sussex. 
Blackgame, too, cannot be said to be 
resident since 1860; recent attempts 
to reintroduce them by importation have 
proved failures here, as elsewhere. The, 
list of 302 species is swollen by the inclu- 
sion of many rare stragglers, particularly 
among the pipits, the buntings, and the 
warblers. 

From internal evidence it is clear that 
Mr. Millais’s account was completed some 
little time ago; for during the last three 
years there have been many events 





of note among the avifauna of. Sussex, 
none of which is recorded in this article. 
For instance, within this period the 
peregrine falcon has made a welcome 
appearance as a breeding species in the 
cliffs to the east of Hastings, where special 
protection has been accorded to it. This 
is, indeed, most necessary, for the locality 
boasts an unusually large number of 
“scientific” destroyers of bird life ; 
witness the scores of marsh tits that have 
been slaughtered, with the object of 
accumulating instances of the so-called 
willow tit! We note that Mr. Millais 
refuses to recognize the “willow tit” 
as a new species, although his remarks 
by no means exhaust the arguments on 
this debated question. The glossy ibis 
is said here to have occurred only three 
times in Sussex; but recently (in the 
autumn of 1903, to the best of our recol- 
lection) there was a remarkable irruption 
of this species along the coast of Sussex 
and other counties, and many specimens 
were shot. It is also a pity that there is 
no mention in this article, which ought 
to have been up to date, of two very fine 
specimens of the kite which were killed 
in the neighbourhood of Battle, within a 
few weeks of each other—a most shameful 
act, which we believe has not hitherto 
been recorded in print. Among a few 
other errors it may be noted that the 
Kentish plover does not breed, even 
occasionally, in the neighbourhood of 
Rye Harbour and Winchelsea. The local 
bird-names are not so numerous as they 
should have been; but there are a few 
good ones, such as “ spider-diver”’ for 
the dabchick, “olive” for the oyster- 
catcher, and “ galley bird ”’ for the green 
woodpecker. An important omission is 
“‘ grey-bird ” for the song-thrush ; whilst 
the moorhen of Sussex is always locally 
known as the “ dabchick.” 

The lists of fish, and the very brief 
accompanying particulars, are of distinct 
interest in each case. It is well known 
that salmon are found in fair quantities in 
the Tyne and the Tees, and more rarely 
in the Wear ; but it will be news to many 
that salmon are occasionally sent to 
Brighton fishmongers from the lower part 
of the Sussex Ouse. Lamprey, both sea 
and river, are among the fish now and 
again caught in or off the northern county, 
and so, too, are great sturgeon ; but both 
these species were far more abundant 
in medieval days, when they frequently 
made their appearance on the tables of 
the monks and their guests at the great 
Benedictine priory of Durham. 

That veteran antiquary Canon Greenwell 
is responsible for the brief monograph on 
‘Early Man’ for the county of Durham, 
and Mr. George Clinch for the like article 
of the southern county. Mr. Clinch also 
writes on the ‘ Ancient Earthworks’ of 
Sussex, whilst Mr. Chalkley Gould does 
the same for Durham. These records of 
earthworks, with their full accompaniment 
of plans, are among the best features of 
this “‘ Victoria County History.” 

The especial feature of the Sussex 
volume, in the historic sense, is the intro- 
duction to the local part of the Domesday 








Survey by Mr. Round, with the assistance 
of Mr. Salzmann, who has also supplied a 
new and careful translation of the text. 
The five rapes of Sussex, each held by a 
single tenant-in-chief, are exceptional 
divisions, which bear witness to the fact 
that this county was, in its origin, a com- 
plete and self-contained kingdom; no 
parallel can be found for either the term 
“rape,” or for its local government, else- 
where in England or in Normandy. 
Another remarkable feature of the Sussex 
survey is the existence of pre-Conquest 
manors, a subject which is adequately 
discussed. The arable land of this little 
kingdom is reckoned in the survey by 
plough-teams, each team consisting of 
eight oxen. It will be news to many who 
know rural England fairly well to learn 
that ‘“‘on the Sussex Downs the plough- 
team of magnificent black oxen is still a 
common and most picturesque sight.” 

It is astonishing to find the particular 
and interesting information that can be 
gleaned from the apparently dry entries 
of Domesday, when they are analyzed and 
sifted by expert scholars. The keeping of 
swine in the woods; the collecting of 
honey from the swarms of wild bees’; the 
value of the numerous water-mills, of 
which Earl Roger held seventy-three ; 
the rents in kind from fisheries, particu- 
larly in eels; the toll of 38,500 herrings 
to the Abbey of Hide ; a composition for 
porpoises (marsuins, or sea-pigs); the 
income from numerous saltpans; the 
iron mine in the hundred of East Grin- 
stead; and the quarry for millstones at 
Bignor, are among the multitudinous facts 
here put on record, which help to portray 
vividly the social life of South-East Eng- 
land under the"early sway of the Normans. 
Another valuable section of this Domesday 
introduction is the account of the groups 
of settlers from Normandy that were 
established in Sussex, the magnates bestow- 
ing lands upon their own knights. In 
short, this section, in the hands of Mr. 
Round and Mr. Salzmann, is of sufficient 
moment to demand—if space permitted 
—an independent appreciative criticism 
to itself. 

Durham has no place in the Domesday 
Survey, but the record known as ‘ Boldon 
Book’ affords the elements of a picture 
of the social and economic conditions of 
the bishopric of Durham at the end of the 
twelfth century. This notable report as 
to the conditions of a great estate has been 
newly translated by Dr. G. T. Lapsley, 
who also supplies an excellent introduction. 

Another fine feature of the initial 
volume of the Durham history is the 
thorough account of ‘The Contents of 
St. Cuthbert’s Shrine,’ which is superbly 
illustrated. 








A New English Dictionary. Edited by 
J. A. H. Murray, H. Bradley, and W. 
Craigie.—Pennage—Pfennig. (Vol. VII.) 
By J. A. H. Murray.—Reign—Reserve,. 
(Vol. VIII.) By W. A. Craigie, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


A oHANGE in editorial arrangements, 
effected by a handsome donation from 
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the Goldsmiths’ Company, will result in 
the letters M and N being completed about 
the same time, and accordingly in an 
earlier removal of the lacuna before P by 
the completion of vol. vi., L—N, probably 
about the time that vol. vii., O, P, is 
finished. It is to be hoped that when 
seven-tenths of the great work without 
a break shall be available for use, and 
far less than three-tenths, even now “ in 
active preparation,” remaining to be 
issued, the number of subscribers will 
be very considerably augmented. The 
double section before us, completing the 
first half of vol. vii., contains more than 
three thousand words and combinations, 
of which many are important; while those 
articles in which the “derivation and 
history are more accurately treated than 
heretofore”? are too numerous to specify. 
Among the common words of interest are 
“penny” with its compounds, “ pen- 
sion,” “‘ people,” “‘ person,” “ petticoat,” 
“petty ” with its compounds, and “ pew- 
ter.” Heywood, 1546, is quoted for “a 
penny for your thought’; Ravenscroft, 
1695, for ““A penny sav’d is a penny 
got” and “In for a penny, in for a pound” ; 
“Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of 
the Treasury. ...used to say [before 1724] 
‘take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.’” Under 
* Pennywort ’ Hydrocotyle vulgaris is called 
“marsh pennywort,” but Macgillivray’s 
“marsh penny, white-rot”’ (fourth ed., 
Withering’s ‘ British Plants,’ 1837), and 
references to ‘“‘ penny-leaf,” “‘ penny- 
grass,” and “penny-rot,” are omitted ; 
while under ‘ Penny-grass’ there should 
be a reference to the quotation from 
Gerarde printed under ‘ Penny-rot.’ Top- 
sell, 1607, is the earliest authority for 
** penny-wise and pound-foolish.”” Under 
*Pennyroyal’ the short o of the Latin 
diminutive type ‘“ pulegiolum ” is marked 
as long. Instances of “ pent-up” air 
(1713) and emotion (1879) are given, so 
that Dickens’s report of the elder of the 
York sisters, “‘ Her pent-up tears made 
way” (1838), and H. Reed’s of Milton 
(‘ British Poets,’ lect. vi., 1841), ‘“ Now 
and then the pent-up fire of his imagina- 
tion burst out in a strain of prose which 
is poetry in all but poetry’s metrical 
music,” would have been welcome. For 
“penteconter,” a ship with fifty oars, 
the earliest authority given is Thirlwall, 
“Greece ’ (1838) ; though Mitford, ‘Greece’ 
(1790, vol. ii. ch. viii. sect. 4), tells us 
that the Greek fleet “consisted of.... 
trireme galleys, with a few of those 
smaller vessels called penteconters,”’ thus 
correcting the definition “a ship of 
burden with fifty oars.” Arthur Gride’s 
face, which “‘ expressed the most covetous 
and griping penury,” 7.c. miserliness, would 
be more interesting to the general reader 
than a citation of Prof. Ellis’s ‘ Catullus.’ 
To the last two instances of “ perfection,” 
with a and pl., dated 1667 and 1784, 
might well have been added, 1838, 
Dickens, “the manifold perfections of 
Miss Nickleby.” 1741, Hume, ‘ Essays,’ 
vol. ii. sec. xi., “What we imagine a 
superior perfection, may really be a defect. 

were it ever so much a perfection, the 





ascribing it,” &c., illustrates the section 
including “‘ comparative excellence.” The 
phrase “in perfection ” seems to have as 
much claim to treatment as “ to perfec- 
tion.” An _ eighteenth-century case of 
“perfectly "=to the fullest extent, is 
afforded by Patrick’s ‘Terence’ (1767), 
*Eun.,’ IV. vi. 30, “ Do you understand 
me? C. Yes, perfectly”; while %b., 
‘ And.,’ I. ii. 27, illustrates the phrase— 
only quoted from Defoe (1719)—‘ per- 
fectly well,” as does ‘The Fudge Family 
in Paris ’ (1818), p. 131, 

How perfectly well he appear’d, Doll, to know 

All the life and adventures of Jean Jacques 

Rousseau ! 

There is no notice of “ perfectly” = with 
perfect propriety, as in Mr. Henry James’s 
book ‘The Awkward Age,’ Bk. VII. 
chap. xxiv. p. 258 (1899), “‘ Well, in that 
case I would perfectly stay here without 
him.” Between two “ perfect strangers ” 
(dated 1699 and 1878) Macaulay’s “ On 
what Boswell quoted he would have com- 
mented with perfect freedom ”’ (‘ Essays,’ 
‘ Bosw.’) would have come in well. The 
loose use of “pericranium” for the 
entire head is ignored, though it occurs 
in ‘ The Fudge Family,’ p. 98, 

Thus chopping, swopping head for head...... 

With various pericraniums saddled, 

At last I tried your lordship’s on. 
We find a nineteenth-century instance of 
* period,” 7, a point or stage of advance, 
in Reed’s fifth lecture, ‘“‘ The same year 
in which it is supposed Shakspeare left 
his native place for London was a period 
in the national history of England.” 
Under ‘ Peripeteia ’ ‘ The Frenzy of John 
Dennis’ (1713) is quoted. This poor 
satire contains a passage “O 
Destruction! O Perdition! Opera! 
Opera!” which might have filled a great 
gap in the quotations for “ perdition ” 
‘in imprecations” and also a good 
quotation for ‘“ peruke.” The illustra- 
tions of “ perish,” ‘‘ Of things material,” 
skip from 1533 to 1857, though Wyclii’s 
spelling of “the meat that perisheth,” 
Bible, Authorized Version, is quoted in 
the paragraph. An unprofessional use of 
“ perennial,” sb., may be supplied from 
H. K. F. Eden’s ‘J. H. Ewing,’ who 
wrote, “‘I do think the exchange of her- 
baceous perennials one of the joys of life.” 
Macaulay’s essay on Addison (1843) would 
have finished the illustrations of the form 
“ periwig ”’ more effectively than the last 
quotation given: “the Steenkirks and 
flowing periwigs which surrounded Queen 
Anne’s tea-table at Hampton.” Under 
‘Perjurator’ the form “ Perjurors”’ is 
quoted (1689), though it is not noticed 
separately or under ‘ Perjurer,’ where the 
form “ periurour ”’ (1553) is quoted from 
Bale. The quotations for “ perjured ”’ (of 
persons) do not deal with the perjuries at 
which Jove laughs, such as those of “ per- 
jured Doris ” of Pope’s ‘ Pastoral.’ The 
latest quotation for “ perjured ’=per- 
jurious, is dated 1814; Reed (1841) gives 
** perjured hypocrisy.” Only the medical 


sense of “ pernicious ’’ is illustrated after 
1752, though under ‘ Pervert’ (vb.) J. S. 
Mill is quoted for “‘ opinions which we 
regard as false and pernicious”; while 





Cowper, ‘ Task,’ Bk. IV., speaks of the 
thief’s ‘‘ pernicious force.” The expletive 
use of this adjective by Dickens, ‘ N. 
Nickleby,’ chap. xxiv., “‘ Pernicious snug,” 
is ignored, so we are still in doubt whether 
a play is quoted or whether the use of 
“ pestilent ” suggested the phrase. The 
figure ‘‘ his perplexed expression of coun- 
tenance”’ is neither explained nor illus- 
trated. In 1807 Byron wrote of his 
mother, “ my maternal persecutor’’ (Moore’s 
‘Byron,’ vol.i. p. 174). Political and general 
secular “persecution” is so meagrely 
illustrated that the translation of ‘ Cicero’s 
Orations ’ (1741), vol. i. p. 4, “ after long 
persecution by the most abandoned Citi- 
zens’ is not to be despised. Grove (1866) 
is quoted for ‘ perseverance ’’=persist- 
ence ; but Cowper had written 

T’ ensure the perseverance of his course,...... 

Send him to college. 

To “petition” gods is illustrated from 
Shakspeare only ; but see Mitford, ‘ Greece,’ 
vol. ii. p. 34 (1790), “In addressing the 
Deity it is forbidden to petition for bles- 
sings to themselves individually; the 
prayer must extend to the whole Persian 
nation.” Nearly a century before Short- 
house, 1889, wrote “* petit-maitre priest,” 
Cowper, ‘ Task,’ Bk. II. Argument, had 
written ‘‘ Petit - maitre parson.” This 
poem might have supplied an eighteenth- 
century instance of “ pestilence” used 
figuratively, ‘‘ Error... .that creeping pes- 
tilence ” (Bk. VI.). 

Lexicographers cannot be expected to 
solve problems which would puzzle com- 
mentators, and we can imagine that Dr. 
Murray deliberately and wisely rejected 
Cowper’s “ squirrel flippant, pert, and full 
of fun,’’ because doctors might differ as to 
whether he meant self-assertive or lively. 
Virtually “pert” is two distinct words : 
one from Latin apertus, meaning “* open” 
and later ‘‘ of open countenance,” ** beauti- 
ful,” “smart”; the other from eapertus, 
meaning ‘‘ expert ” (the earliest use, thir- 
teenth century), “clever” (fourteenth 
century). These words are confused in 
English ‘“ apert,” but as the shortened 
form ‘‘ pert ’=expert, seems earlier than 
“‘apert ” (which is held to be affected by 
French aspert, espert), this “‘ pert”? may 
be shortened directly from aspert, espert 
(compare “cheat” from ‘escheat ”’s. 
The sense “self-assertive ’’ may come 
from “open,” “laying oneself open,” 
“thrusting oneself on view”; but it 
may have come from the affectation and 
self-assertion of some experts in arms, 
poetry, and other popular accomplish- 
ments, in which case Dr. Murray’s arrange- 
ment is correct. His whole article is a 
signal advance on all previous discussions 
of this interesting word. 

The dangers of obvious or popular ety- 
mology are well exemplified by the dis- 
turbance of the prima facie derivation of 
“ pettytoe,” which is justified in the 
following note :— 

“* Petitoe-toes, was in 17th c. taken by 
some (e.g. Skinner, 1671) as=F. petite ove 
(lit. ‘little goose’) the giblets of a goose, 
which is thus given in Cotgrave: ‘ La petite 
oye, the giblets of a Goose ; also, the bellie, 
and inwards or intralls, of other edible 
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creatures.’ The extended sense in the 
second part of this definition is not mentioned 
by Littré (who has a number of transferred 
senses of a different kind), and it may really 
have been an English extension, and may 
show the actual way in which a word mean- 
ing the giblets of a goose was extended to 
the analogous parts cut off in dressing a pig 
or other animal. Among these were the 
feet, to which the pl. petitoes would seem 
naturally to point, and to which it may 
soon have been appropriated (cf. the quot. 
from Florio 1598). But if this is the history, 
it must have taken place within the space of 
a@ generation, since the first example of ‘a 
pyges pettytoe’ is 1555, and pettytoes was 
evidently applied to toes or feet by 1589. 
It is to be noted that Cotgr. has also ‘ Petitose 
[Fr.], the garbage of fowle (an old word)’ ; 
but this is not given by Godefroy, and may 
be some error. It may be worth inquiring 
whether petitoe was not orig. a simple 
adoption of O. It. petitto little, petty, small 
(Florio), quasi ‘ petties,’ petty items.” 


Mr. Craigie is probably glad of his 
respite from words formed with the prefix 
“ re-”’, which, with a few exceptions, form 
the contents of the double section he has 
edited. There are a few obsolete words, 
such as “‘ reise,” journey, inroad ; “ reke,” 


to hasten, go quickly; “reme,” Lat. 
remus, oar; ‘‘reme,” to cry, shout; 
“renge,” rank, row; “ renish,” uncouth, 


fierce ; ‘‘ reose,” fall (Middle English) ; 
and “ rese,”’ rush, hurry, impulse (Saxon 
cousin of Scandinavian ras, whence Eng. 
“race’’). We find also a few Romance 
words, such as “renable,” reasonable ; 
“* republic,” “‘ rennet,” reinette, a variety 
of apple (from Fr. reine, queen); and 
about two dozen alien words; but all 
together effect little variety in the multi- 
tude of over 2,800 words. 

There are a large number of important 
words, and many which are interesting in 
their sense-development; eg., ‘“rein- 
force,” ‘reject’ (vb.), “relate” (vb.), 
** relation,” ‘‘ relief’ (three nouns), “ reli- 
gion,” “‘ rely,” “‘ render ” (vb.), “‘ repair ” 
(two verbs), ‘“‘ repent,” “‘ represent,”’ “‘ re- 
quire,”’ and “ resent.” 

The impersonal construction of “ re- 
joice ” is not noticed, though, apparently 
imitating the Scriptural “it repenteth 
me,” Byron wrote (Aug. 3rd, 1814), “ It 
rejoiceth me that you like ‘ Lara.’” 
Separate illustrations of reflexive construc- 
tion are generally supplied for each 
distinct sense, but there is none for 
“relieve,” I. 1 a., while there is a gap 
from 1719 to 1813, though Goldsmith, 
‘ Good-natured Man’ (1768), Act I. sc. 1, 
gives ‘‘ The question now is how to relieve 
yourself.” The common modern phrase 
‘repent it,” the pronoun referring to a 
preceding clause, is not noticed under 
“4 trans.,” though the last quotation 
for the sense “to regret something not 
inherently wrong” is 1821. Under 3b 
of the same article Macaulay’s remark on 
James’s declaration of 1692 might well 
have been inserted : “‘ Not a word was to 
be found indicating....that he had 
repented of a single error.” The last 
quotation for “‘ remainder,” 2a, ‘‘ Those 
still left out of a number of persons ; the 
remaining ones ; the rest,” is dated 1737 ; 
but Moore, ‘ Byron,’ iii. p. 76 (1832), 





wrote, ‘Nor did we join the remainder 


of our friends till supper.” After 1784 
Jowett’s quotation “ render evil for evil ” 
is the only instance of this sense of 
“render,” though it must have appeared 
frequently in the last hundred and 
twenty years. The construction “to 
rent....of,” though ignored, is found in 
Byron’s letter of March 28th, 1814: 
“ This night got into my new apartments, 
rented of Lord Althorpe, on a lease of 
seven years.” There is a gap from Pope, 
1714, to Longfellow, 1858, under ‘ Reject,’ 
6 b, “‘ Of a woman to refuse (a man) as 
lover or husband.” 

Improvements in quotations are easy to 
suggest with the excellent analysis and 
arrangement of the ‘ Dictionary ’ to refer 
to; but without such guidance the col- 
lector of words has to choose between 
gathering a multitude of excerpts of 
which most are worthless, and conjec- 
tural selection, which would probably 
reject most of the useful material. In the 
comparatively small number of cases 
where the ‘ Dictionary’ does not supply 
all that is wanted, it enables us to see 
exactly what is wanted, and so goes 
more than half way towards the supply 
of deficiencies. 

A cursory comparison with other English 
dictionaries, including the ‘Century,’ serves 
to show that in a large percentage of the 
articles before us a great advance has 
been achieved, either by more scientific 
division and arrangement, or by the fuller 
and more accurate presentation of the 
history of words. 

More than one-third of the 1,682 main 
words are marked as obsolete, and a con- 
siderable number of others are not likely 
to be used any more, e.g., the consecutive 
trio ‘‘rejumble,” “ rejunction,” “ reju- 
venant.” The last specimen, though not 
marked rare, is only quoted from a daily 
newspaper of 1889, and may have died 
in infancy, for the great ‘ Dictionary ’ is 
a mortuary as well as an asylum. 

A portion of the letter M from ‘ Matter ’ 
is announced for April Ist. 








Newspaper Press Directory, 1906. (Mitchell 
& Co.) 


Last year this valuable Directory cele- 
brated its Diamond Jubilee, and each year 
it seems to grow in vitality, for it keeps 
well in touch with the rapid growth of the 
press. 

A remarkable feature of the past season 
is that the cessations and amalgamations 
in the daily press were exclusively among 
evening papers. The Echo, the first half- 
penny newspaper published in London, and 
founded by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
on December 8th, 1868, was discontinued ; 
and The St.James’s Gazette was incorporated 
with The Evening Standard, after its 
purchase, together with The Standard, 
by Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. Last year also 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the free- 
dom of the press from all taxation, and a 
number of jubilees were celebrated, notably 
those of The Daily Telegraph and The 
Saturday Review. 
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Volumes might be written on the 
history of newspapers. That veteran The 
Stamford Mercury, founded in 1695, still 
goes on vigorously. Our John Francis 
used to delight in preparing statistics 
showing the progress made. In 1824 the 
number of papers for the United Kingdom 
was 266; the entire issue of these for 
the year he estimated at thirty millions. 
In 1860 the newspapers published in 
London alone were 177; his estimate of 
the aggregate weekly issue was 2,284,600; 
and the entire circulation for the United 
Kingdom during the year he placed at 
221,444,000. In 1874 he estimated that 
the issue for the year had increased 
to 650,000,000 the number of no 
being at that time 1,585. e 
Directory informs us that there are now 
in the United Kingdom 2,440 newspapers ; 
of these, there are published in London 
396 weekly and 34 daily, and it is in the 
last that the most remarkable develop- 
ments have occurred. 

It was on the 20th of March, 1855, 
that the first daily penny paper, The 
Glasgow Daily News, was started by 
James Henderson. This he did at the 
risk of being prosecuted under the Com- 
pulsory Stamp Act. Now there are 175 
dailies published in Great Britain without 
any restriction whatever. The enormous 
strides made by the daily press in London 
are shown by the fact that the sales each 
day cannot be under three millions. 
Among the evening papers, The Star has 
been certified by chartered accountants 
to have an average circulation of 327,000. 
Of course, on the opening of Parliament or 
any special occasion this number would 
be far exceeded. The progress during the 
past twenty years is shown by the fact 
that the sale of 130,000 copies of The 
Globe on the 24th of January, 1885, the 
day of the dynamite explosions at the 
House of Commons and the Tower, was 
regarded as extraordinary. We believe 
that Lloyd’s Weekly News, founded in 
1842, as regards circulation, may rightly 
claim the largest numbers of any paper 
in the world—1,300,000. 

With the large sales, increased prosperity 
has come in the shape of advertisements, 
and the daily receipts of the chief morn- 
ing papers from this source must be nearly 
five thousand pounds; while the receipts 
for sales from both morning and even- 
ing papers approach a like amount. 
Old traditions in the matter of setting 
advertisements have been overthrown, 
and The Times and other daily papers, 
which were most conservative in this 
respect, now display advertisements and 
insert blocks. The first daily paper to 
do this was The Daily News, in 1869, at 
the instigation of Mr. Josiah Harrington. 
The result was considerable, although 
there was a great outcry against it, and 
it was long before the other dailies 
followed suit, The Times having done so 
within the last two or three years only. 
The large amounts spent by advertisers 
in the daily papers have caused a decrease 
in the receipts of some of the weeklies. 
One of the most popular recently announced 











a diminution of 10,000). last year from 
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advertisements, although the circulation 
had gone up. 

The recent successes in starting daily 
pers are in striking contrast to past 
story, when most attempts met with 
disastrous failure. The Morning Star, 
founded to advocate the principles of the 
Manchester School, was merged in The 
Daily News in 1870, in consideration of a 
sum of 8,000/. Then there was The Day, 
which lived for only six weeks; another 
attempt, The Hour, founded in 1873, 
expired in 1876. In those days there 
were not the facilities for rapid distribution 
that now exist. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Lethbridge, at that time the manager of 
Messrs. Smith & Son’s, for the starting 
in 1876 of newspaper trains. Although 
it would be interesting to compare our 
daily press with that of other countries, 
our space does not admit of this; but 
we estimate the sale of the daily papers 
in New York at 2,650,200 each day, 
including The Evening Journal, which 
issues 700,000. Russia is notoriously 
behind-hand in the circulation of its 
newspapers. 

The large profits now made by the daily 
press are not derived solely from the 
receipts, but are due in part to the very 
low price of the cheaper sort of paper, 
which is now being manufactured from 
many kinds of material. Newspaper pro- 
prietors may well rejoice that for some 
time to come there will be no chance of a 
reimposition of the paper duty, which 
would add to the cost of paper consider- 
ably more than the amount of the 
duty imposed. Another cause _ for 
the cheapness is that the export of 
paper of English make to the colonies 
and to India has been largely interfered 
with by American manufacturers. This 
is especially the case with South Africa. 
Freight from America being cheaper, 
the Americans have secured to a great 
extent the trade. 

The progress of the press outside London 
is remarkable, and several of the principal 
papers, such as The Liverpool Daily Post, 
have their own private wires from their 
London offices. 

Our colonial press has also made rapid 
advances of late years, and English adver- 
tisers avail themselves of it to a con- 
siderable extent, although the Americans 
are ahead of their English competitors in 
this respect. 

The obituary notices in the Directory 
include Sir Wemyss Reid, Sir John A. 
Willox (Liverpool Courier), John Edward 
Taylor (Manchester Guardian), F. B. 
Grotrian (Hull Daily Mail), and John 
Feeney (Birmingham Daily Post). Of the 
first four excellent likenesses are given. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Brownjohn’s. By Mabel Dearmer. (Smith, 
‘Elder & Co.) 


Mrs. DEARMER has a fresh and pleasing 
manner of writing of children, and the 
two heroines of her new tale may really 
lay as much claim to that title as the small 





boys with whom they share “ Brown- 
john’s”” lodgings. All four are equally 
irresponsible, but it is through a practical 
joke of the boys that an attractive artist 
also comes to lodge at Brownjohn’s, and 
Barbara Drummond is awakened to some 
realization of the responsibilities of 
womanhood. Tony and Robin are a 
charming couple, both afflicted, in spite 
of their mischievous proclivities, with 
very tender consciences; we seem to 
remember them at an earlier stage of 
their existence, in ‘The Noisy Years.’ 
Mrs. Dearmer’s pictures of village life 
and her village characters are well drawn, 
and there is considerable humour in the 
embarrassing situation brought about by 
the pranks of these young people. The 
love-making which dignifies the book 
with the title of novel is of a very 
childlike description, but the main charm 
of the story is to be found in its natural- 
ness and simplicity. 





The Misses Make- Believe. By Mary 
Stuart Boyd. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue chief merits of Mrs. Boyd’s work 
consist in the distinction and refinement 
of her style and the unassuming sim- 
plicity of her narrative. In her observa- 
tions of human nature she also shows 
a discriminating sense of humour, 
which in this case is allowed full 
play. The young ladies of the title, 
after their father’s death, endeavour, 
on most inadequate means, to keep up 
appearances in their smart little house in 
“the right position,” having to resort to 
many petty shifts and vulgarities, and 
living for the most part upon their capital. 
Ultimately obliged to retire to a cottage 
in Devonshire, they meet with some quaint 
and illuminating experiences at the hands 
of their neighbours, who are unimpressed 
by their superior position. They 
are both very natural and forgivable 
young people. A doctor is on the whole 
the most striking masculine character 
which Mrs. Boyd has yet achieved, but 
the girls’ generous guardian and an un- 
stable major are also good specimens of 
their sex. 





The Threshing Floor. By J. S. Fletcher. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In this novel we cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Fletcher has been misled by his desire 
for Titanic issues. He has set out to 
conceive a tragedy, and the opening 
chapters of the story give promise of 
a fine drama. Unhappily, this is not 
fulfilled in the subsequent execution, for 
Mr. Fletcher has aimed a little higher 
than he can quite compass. In conse- 
quence the falling-off is the greater, since 
it is unexpected, and even touches the 
fringe of bathos. A similar complaint 
was lodged against the conclusion of ‘ Tess 
of the Durbervilles.’ It is difficult work 
plying among such tragic elements as are 
here introduced. The Yorkshire family 
of Challengers have inhabited Abbots- 
holme since the dissolution of the monas- 
taries, and upon one red-headed ancestor 





lies the curse of killing a holy man. It 
has wrought the slow dissipation of that 
ancient blood, and is destined to bring 
down the house in storm. Yet there is 
redemption for one sinner that repenteth, 
namely, Brigit Challenger, the heroine, a 
strong figure, handsome, self-willed, and 
loose as a rake. In the Challenger house 
no man was sober, and no woman virtuous. 
Yet, despite the vigour of Brigit’s portrait, 
we refuse to believe in the melodramatic 
entrance of her aunt, the London pro- 
curess. Indeed, the defect of the tale is 
that its crisis is not inevitable tragedy, 
but contrived melodrama. It is well 
stage-managed ; but we know it is not 
true, as we know the repentance of Brigit 
does not go down to the roots of human 
emotion and human action. Mr. Fletcher 
does not mince his words, and is frank in 
a way which may startle some readers. 
If these fly in alarm from the rude passions 
displayed on these Northern moors, they 
may take refuge in the beauty of the 
descriptions of the natural scenery, which 
Mr. Fletcher evidently loves and under- 
stands. 


The Lapse of Vivien Eady. By Charles 
Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash.) 


Mr. MarriorTt’s new novel is on different 
lines from his Meredithian comedy 
‘Mrs. Alemere’s Elopement.’ This is a 
far less sophisticated story, and should 
find a much larger public. It is the sort 
of story that Mr. Norris would have 
delighted to tell—always with a little 
more cynicism and a little more knowledge 
of the world. Mr. Marriott, who writes 
admirable English in a time of slipshod 
style, appears to us to have the funda- 
mental fault of provinciality. He can 
draw life-like characters, with a little 
caustic wit at times, as in the portraits of 
the parson and his wife ; but he seems to 
fall back helplessly sometimes on the con- 
ventional or the traditional, and to seek 
his inspiration in the stock-in-trade of his 
craft. For example, Mrs. Hyde, the 
dramatist who has studied painting at 
Trevenen and makes 3,000/. a year, calls 
the painters by their surnames, and 
meddles always like a good fairy in the 
interests of the hero, was surely never 
considered from life. And the figure of 
Selwyn Harpur, the prig, cleverly as it is 
put in, strikes one as conventional. But 
it is mainly in the handling of the hero’s 
relations with the women that the in- 
sufficiency of Mr. Marriott’s outlook 
appears. In a word, the tale lacks 
naturalness. For example, what boy of 
fourteen would fall sick unto death 
merely because he learnt that the ex- 
cellent man whom he has known all his 
life as his father is no relation to him ? 
And is it likely that suspicion would 
fasten on a man because an old acquaint- 
ance, on his way to visit him, is acci- 
dentally drowned? Mr. Marriott is so 
clever in himself and in his views that we 
could wish a wider reach of experience 
and a broader foundation of knowledge 
for him. 
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Victory. By L. T. Meade. 
Co.) 

Tuis story begins with some brightness, 
and the dendigtion of a shabby Devon- 
shire rectory, with its inmates, promises 
well; but as we proceed all semblance of 
reality gradually fades. We soon en- 
counter the villain who forges a will in his 
own favour, and who, by his machinations, 
throws the heroine into the grasp of a still 
greater villain. This is an_ illustrious 
surgeon and vivisector of Harley Street, 
who is undoubtedly meant to be the central 
figure of the book. We do not quarrel 
with the author’s aim, which is to show 
the danger to the public good that lurks 
in scientific research by means of torture 
unscrupulously applied to living animals. 
Unfortunately for the cause of humanity, 
the force of this moral is lost because we 
are unable, on any grounds whatever, to 
believe in the surgeon, who secures his 
marriage by handing over 50,0001. to an 
unknown scoundrel, and forgets his dearly 
purchased bride while he is perusing an 
article in The Lancet during the wedding 
journey. The forger, the virtuous young 
hero who talks about his guardian angel 
and a crown, even the contemptible 
rector, are all unreal. Only the women 
exhibit signs of life ; and we cannot think 
the book will add to its author’s reputa- 
tion. 


(Methuen & 


The Poison of Tongues. By M. E. Carr 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuts is a very readable story constructed 
from rather conventional materials. An 
officer who has given some diamonds to 
another man’s wife, and forged a cheque 
to pay for them, is killed in an Indian 
frontier war. When the book opens, 
his mother and sister, who know noth- 
ing of his shame and little of the 
manner of his death, are eagerly expect- 
ing a visit from a brother officer, who had 
been mainly instrumental in covering 
the scandal, and was also present at 
the action in which the young man 
was killed. It is to be expected in fiction 
that Julian (so the dead man’s sister is 
somewhat curiously named) and_ her 
guest should fall in love, and that, some- 
thing of the old scandal becoming known 
through the agency of a Eurasian musical 
genius (the nephew, as it happens, of the 
merchant from whom the diamonds were 
bought), he should be suspected of the 
crime, from which he is too loyal to clear 
himself by exposing his friend. Thus love 
and honour are set at odds very prettily. 
The hero goes abroad, and the heroine 
engages herself, by way of self-punishment, 
to the wrong man; but all comes right 
in the end, and Jack has his Jill. The 
writer’s style leaves something to be desired. 


Blue Jay. By Peggy Webling. 
mann.) 

Tuis is the story of a young man, a Cana- 

dian “ Equilibrist,” of great personal 

beauty and much goodness of heart. 

His adventures and misadventures from 


(Heine- 





boyhood till he finds success in his pro- 
fession; and happiness in his love, have 
some interest. He is himself, however, 
rather monotonous in speech, manner, 
and character. A little lady of the trapeze, 
who is only a secondary figure, seems to 
us much better visualized and more like a 
human being. The story is not well put 
together and the people who in London 
befriend the Canadian boy are more 
shadowy than striking. 


The Red Seal. 
& Co.) 
MacavLay’s account of Judge Jeffreys, 
who sealed his death-warrants with the 
** Red Seal,”’ has had little influence on a 
writer who can suggest that a beautiful 
and virtuous heiress might have had a 
ghost of a chance of reclaiming that slave 
of evil passions, had she favoured his suit, 
backed by his threats that the safety of 
many friends depended on her decision. 
The suggestions that he may have had 
some good in him, and that he could on 
occasion behave with dignity, only leave 
him, after all, a human ruffian instead of 
a fiendin human shape. But for the habit 
of James II. of keeping promises made to 
individuals, we are’ led to believe that 
there might have been a Lady Jeffreys 
on the Chief Justice’s return from the 
Bloody Assize. The hero of this romance, 
a young cavalry officer, wins by adventures 
the favour of Lord Feversham and his 
daughter and of the King, while the 
heroine is undergoing proposals and perils 
in the West. She likes Jeffreys as a guest 
at her father’s manor house, and recog- 
nizes him as “a born leader of men.” 
There are several strong situations, in one 
of which Father Petre and the King figure. 


By Morice Gerard. (Cassell 








SCOTTISH BOOKS. 


Logie : a Parish History. By R. Menzies 
Fergusson. 2 vols. (Paisley, Gardner.)— 
This is one of the fullest and most detailed 
histories of a Scottish parish with which we 
are acquainted. The author has performed 
his task with an almost Teutonic laborious- 
ness—determined to miss nothing, whether 
interesting or uninteresting. The ambition 
is one with which a reviewer ought not to 
quarrel ; but, really, when it comes to giving 
in detail the dimensions (in Scots measures, 
c. 1760) of infields, off-fields, pastures, laigh- 
lands, grass lands, braes, &c., one feels that 
a little less industry would have sufficed. 
Nevertheless, regarded as a work of primarily 
local interest, these two handsome quartos 
demand the commendation of the critic. 
They are the result of many years’ study 
and examination of charters and writs, 
municipal and session records, documents 
of various kinds, public and private, pub- 
lished books and papers—of anything and 
everything, in fact, having the slightest 
bearing on the subject. Nor are the records 
of this parish of Logie devoid of general, 
even of national, interest. Logie is only a 
stone’s-throw from Stirling, where, of old 
time, history was made. To quote Mr. 
Fergusson :— 

‘* Among the holders of land will be found the 
Stuart Sovereigns, some of the ancient religious 
houses, and many of the noblest and oldest 
families connected with the Scottish nobility.. The 





Grahams of Montrose, tlie Shawsof Sauchie, theStir- 
lings of Ardoch and Keir, the Erskines of Mar, the 
Drummonds of Perth, the Setons of Touch, the 
Murrays of Tullibardine and Polmaise, the Hopes 
of Hopetoun, the Campbells of Argyll, the family 
of Dundas, the Earls of Stirling and Strathearn, 
and others, appear in close relation with the civil 
history of Logie.” 
All these local connexions Mr. Menzies 
Fergusson has thoroughly exhausted. So, 
too, with other celebrities whose family 
ramifications are more or less agg A 
associated with the district—Sir Ral 
Abercromby, the hero of Aboukir; Sir 
William Alexander of Menstrie, Secretary 
of State for Scotland under Charles I.; the 
Marquis of Montrose, and others. This 
section of the book is chiefly for genealogists. 
Other sections are for students of the eccle- 
siastical and social life of Scotland. An 
exhaustive index and numerous illustrations 
add to the value of a work which, in many 
respects, is a model parish history. 


In The Church and Parish of Inchinnan 
(Paisley, Gardner) the Rev. Robert McClel- 
land has produced a brief but useful history of 
one of the smallest parishes in Renfrewshire. 
Much space is devoted by the author to the 
origin of the place-name, his view being that 
Inchinnan means ‘the island of rivers,” 
and is not derived, as is usually contended, 
from St. Inan, who had no connexion with 
the parish. The patron saint of Inchinnan 
was St. Conval, the pupil and friend of 
St. Kentigern, who established the Christian 
religion there between 593 and 612. Mr. 
McClelland naturally concerns himself largely 
with the ecclesiastical history of his parish. 
The curious point is mentioned that, by 
virtue of a bequest made by the first ordained 
minister after the Reformation, the incum- 
bent of Inchinnan possesses the double title 
of Protestant minister and Catholic priest. 
Some interesting extracts are given from 
the old kirk-session records, which, however, 
are not always satisfactorily explained by 
the author. It would be interesting to 
know whether the statement can be Ti og 
that the “millions” of rats which have 
plagued Inchinnan (the result of the Ful- 
wood refuse depot) have infected the wild 
rabbits, and even the cattle, with tuberculosis. 
Mr. McClelland’s book, which is furnished 
with several illustrations and a map of the 
parish, is avowedly “ a book for the people ”’; 
but its material is, nevertheless, worthy of 
the antiquary’s attention, much of it being 
derived from original sources. 


The Scots Peerage. Vol. III. Edited by 
Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King of 
Arms. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.)—We 
welcome the further progress of ‘ The Scots 
Peerage,’ as it grows in value as well as in 
extent. This volume includes the titles 
from Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, to the 
English holder of a Scottish peerage, Cary, 
Viscount Falkland, and in many ways shows 
improvement upon its predecessors, as the 
articles contained in it are now more uniform 
in style. In the present volume the oldest 
peerages are Crawford, Crichton, Douglas, 
Dunbar, Eglinton, Elphinstone, and Erroll, all 
adequately treated. Under the heading of 
Dunbar we see the difficulties that Scottish 
genealogists have to contend with, as, in 
spite of the care with which the article is 
compiled, the names of very few of the wives 
of the earls are yet definitely identified, 
although the peerage existed as late as 1434. 
In the account of the Earldom of Douglas, 
Dr. J. Anderson is able to give a valuable 
note on the parentage of Joanna Moray, 
wife of Earl Archibald “ the Grim,” which 
had escaped the eye of Sir William Fraser ; 
and we observe that there are emendations 
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of the work of the latter genealogist in the 
articles on Eglinton and Elphinstone. In 
the notice of the Earls of Crawford we should 
have been better pleased to have further 
light thrown upon the curious matrimonial 
relations of Walter Lindsay of Beaufort 
(d. 1475) than to be told that a late cadet 
was “page to the Deputy Lord High 
Steward of Scotland ’’ at the last coronation. 
We believe that it can be proved that a sister 
of Earl Alexander married a Douglas, pro- 
bably of Lochleven ; and we think that the 
statement that Lady Catherine Lindsay was 
second wife (and not third, as the pedigree 
in the Lindsay peerage claim had it) of Lord 
Provost Lindsay merits a note. We are glad to 
see the article on the old peerage of Erroll, of 
which up to now too little has been known ; 
and we welcome Mr. Sanford Terry’s ‘ Vis- 
count Dundee,’ which is a nearer approach 
to a full pedigree of Claverhouse than has 
yet appeared. Mr. Bruce-Armstrong has 
still, unfortunately, been unable to connect 
definitely the Elgin line with the main royal 
stock of Bruce ; but we cannot help thinking 
that it will not be difficult to prove that 
** Lady Rachel Bruce ” was not a full sister 
of Horace Walpole’s Duchess of Richmond. 
We notice with regret that the genealogical 
interest is still sometimes subordinated to 
the historical, and that under ‘ Elibank,’ 
therefore, the existing cadets of the Aberdona 
branch are not mentioned nominatim, though 
they are near in succession after the 
descendants of the present peer. We may 
particularly commend the construction of 
the articles on the Crichtons—which, inter 
alia, contain the curious episodes of Lady 
(‘‘ Princess’) Margaret Stewart and her 
daughter—and that on Galloway, Lord 
Dunkeld ; the last, though dealing with the 
“later nobility,” is singularly well put 
together. We are sorry still to notice a few 
traces of scanty proofs in misprints and dates. 
For example, under Elphinstone, ‘‘ Wood- 
grave’ Gascoigne should read Woodroffe, 
and a wrong date will be easily seen; and 
we find another obviously wrong date in tho 
article on Cromartie. 

















OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Robert Browning and Alfred Domeit, with 
portraits (Smith & Elder), is a small collec- 
tion of letters, admirably edited by Dr. 
F. G. Kenyon, who supplies just the right 
amount of help to the reader in his Intro- 
duction and notes. A third name, that of 
Joseph Arnould, might have been added 
to the title-page, for the eleven letters he 
writes here to Domett are excellent, and 
more considerable than Browning’s twenty- 
three. The volume was worth publishing, 
if only as showing Browning’s position 
and gift for friendship in early days; 
but as a letter-writer he is not at his best. 
His is a difficult style, full of breaks, though 
his affection shines clearly through every 
line, and the whole shows, as the editor well 
says, ‘the richness of a noble and sym- 
pathetic nature.” The letters range from 
1840 to 1877, and the literary references 
they contain are so interesting that we regret 
they occur only here and there. One letter 
in which Browning talks of his own poetical 
faith is of high interest. 

Arnould, on the other hand, has an easy 
flow of language and gifts of expression 
which make his epistles noteworthy. He is 
great on Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present,’ and 
finds that even to the well-disposed 


‘the rude Titan pon, of the style is a posi- 
tive nuisance—the man a giant’s strength, but 
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he need not be always gambolling with a giant’s 
clumsiness.” 

Of Tennyson’s earlier poems Arnould writes 
to Domett :— 

‘* Like you, I cannot understand his omissions in 
the present edition, and regret them greatly. 
Browning says he is living in seclusion in a remote 
watering-place, seeing no man, and having his 
letters directed (of all conceivable beings) to a 
muffin-man. The comfortable cockneyism of such 
a functionary in a remote seaside place gives the 
whole tale in my eyes an apocryphal air. If ’tis 
true, ‘tis pity, for the very thing Tennyson most 
wants is more intercourse with his _ fellow- 
creatures.” 

The same letter remarks of Browning :— 

‘* Browning’s conversation is as remarkably good 
as his books, though so different: in conversation 
anecdotical, vigorous, showing great thought and 
reading, but in his language most simple, ener- 
getic, and accurate.” 

The daily papers have already quoted 
Arnould’s vigorous and amusing account of 
the performance of ‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ 
and the wrath of Macready. Altogether we 
should have been sorry to miss this little 
volume, which is published, we are glad to 
notice, with the approval of Browning’s son. 


Mr. JoHN Murray publishes Prof. Vam- 
béry’s Western Culture in Eastern Lands, in 
which the author is less belligerent and less 
prejudiced against everything Russian than 
he showed himself in some much earlier 
books. The attitude adopted in the present 
volume is on the whole sound, and, as 
Britons, we think just. It is not quite 
uniform throughout. There are some con- 
tradictions in passages which would be 
startling if put side by side. The author 
adopts the best official view of India, but, like 
many of our officials, has a difficulty in wholly 
avoiding a certain spitefulness about the 
Congress movement. That there is a differ- 
ence between British theory and British 
practice it is difficult to deny. Macaulay’s 
inscription for the Calcutta statue of Lord 
William Bentinck represents the theory. It 
is still true, as Prof. Vambéry says, that the 
Hindus of India can express thought more 
freely than can Russians now. It is the case 
that while 
‘*the Russian Government, even in its most earnest 
civilising efforts in Turkestan, was hampered by 
the unreliableness and unscrupulousness of its 
officials ; the very reverse may be said of the 
English organs at work in India. Besides the 
strong innate sense of duty and the firmness and 
fairness which generally characterise English 
officials, there has been displayed in India at all 
times by State servants of higher and lower de 
by [sic] a real affection and enthusiasm for their 
work. There have always been men who have felt 
a genuine national pride in the civilisation of India, 
and who have fulfilled their mission faithfully and 
with true patriotic zeal. This was particularly the 
case before the introduction of the accelerated 
means of communication with the Mother Country. 
A prolonged, unbroken sojourn in India often 
transformed Englishmen into semi-Asiatics, and a 
greater degree of intimacy between the foreigners 
and the natives facilitated the mutual intercourse 
and smoothed down many sharp contrasts in the 
social conditions. The kindly treatment, the 
humaneness, which distinguished many of the 
officials has very often left so deep an impression 
upon the Hindu mind that the names of certain 
Englishmen, even after generations, are still held 
in honour by the natives.” 


But when the Professor goes on to deal with 
our absolute “ impartiality’? between our 
fellow-subjects and the natives, those of us 
who best know the facts are most inclined 
to blush. So, too, with his statement that 
Indians who have visited this country with 
educational success “on their return home 
are held in high esteem.” This is so in 
exceptional instances, but unfortunately 





they are few and far between. It is hardly 





fair to the Indian natives to lay any failure 
to their charge. Yet our author does so when 
he complains that only two million out of 
three hundred million people 

‘have made themselves acquainted with the 
medium to acquire this culture (the English 
language), and so long as the percentage of those 
who attend the schools as compared with the mass 
of the populace remains so insignificantly small as 
it is now, no very great success can be expected to 
attend the efforts of the native congresses and 
conferences:” 


In his account of Russian action in Siberia 

and Central Asia Prof. Vambéry tries, at 
least on this occasion, to be scrupulously 
fair. He does not avoid some contradiction 
of himself. In some passages about Siberia 
he suggests that the natives have been 
ruined by forced conversion to the Orthodox 
Church, and he draws a distinction between 
the former policy of tolerance and present 
habits. He even goes on to declare, appa- 
rently of all Russian Asia, that “ thus far 
Russia has not dared to form even a regiment 
of native soldiers, with the exception of the 
Turkoman militia.”” It is a curious fact, 
which has been little noticed—and it is a 
fact in conflict with Prof. Vambéry’s pages 
—that a large proportion of the Russian 
army in Manchuria during the recent war 
consisted of East Siberian battalions in 
which officers and men, the latter exclusively, 
were of pure Mongol type, and contained 
among the privates no Russian or Slav 
element. It is not only in this particular 
connexion that Prof. Vambéry is far too 
sweeping in his statements. He declares 
that 
‘‘in Asia the separation caused by religious 
difference can never be bridged over, for in the 
East religion is life, history, character, patriotism 
—in fact, everything.” 
Yet in the Japanese army it was impossible 
to draw a line between the Shinto, Buddhist, 
and Christian elements in the battalions, 
and among those fighting against the Russians 
as patriotic Japanese were enthusiastic 
Christians of the Russian or Orthodox 
branch of the Eastern Church. 

The days of Islam, in spite of Prof. 
Vambéry’s romantic interest in its fortunes, 
are all but over. The overwhelming 
majority of Mohammedans live, as he 
himself shows, under foreign rule, though 
he omits the figures for France, a Power 
which stands very high in the list of those 
having Mohammedan subjects. To Russia 
he sets down 14,000,000 Mohammedans, 
and he declares that in the heart of the 
empire on the Volga “ Islamism, although 
oppressed and straitened in many ways, 
continues to exist, and will live in spite of 
the Russian attempts to destroy it.”” Although 
Russia no longer encourages the conversion 
of the pagan tribes to Mohammedanism, as 
it did till recently, there is, we think, no 
ground for the suggestion that there is any 
attempt to tamper with the religion of the 
Tartars of European Russia. There are 
Tartar colonies sprung from prisoners in 
every government of European Russia ; 
and there are Russian European cities, such 
as Kazan, in which all local power and influ- 
ence are in the hands of the Mohammedans. 

There are a certain number of errors in 
Prof. Vambéry’s book. It was rather under 
Lord Lytton than 


‘‘under Lord Elgin that measures were taken to 
repress those licentious writings which encouraged 
rebellion and incited the people against the 
Government.” 

The foot-note which professes to explain 
“‘Nemse” is curious. We do not know 
whether Prof. Vambéry has Neustria in his 
mind, but he rejects the ordinary explanation 
as to “dumb people,’’ and writes :— 
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‘‘ Nemse was the name of what is now Austria, 

but in reality the word means ‘German,’ and is 
derived from the South Slavic Nyemetz (plural 
Njemtzi, ‘ German’).” 
The transliteration adopted for Russian 
words is not a matter of right and wrong, 
as we have often explained. But we object 
strongly to the use of 7 when the sound is 
that of a short i. A word in which it is 
peculiarly unrepresentative of sound is that 
given by our author as ‘‘ Wojwod.” To 
his ‘‘ Wojwod Saltykoff ’’ we prefer “‘ Voivod 
Soltikof,” which is nearer to the Russian 
pronunciation. 


Two new books on “‘ Port Arthur,” one of 
which is, however, somewhat more general, 
reach us together, and we have to say of 
both that they are interesting, but suffer 
by the previous publication of many excel- 
lent rivals. 

Messrs. Blackwood & Sons issue Port 
Arthur : the Siege and Capitulation, by Mr. 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, the well-known 
correspondent, son of the still better-known 
former member of Parliament. We heartily 
commend Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s volume. 
He: draws special attention to the success 
of the Japanese in old-fashioned direct 
attack, and to the frightful loss of life before 
success was reached. The series of attempts, 
which surpassed even those of Badajos, as 
related by Napier, gives all writers on this 
siege a wondrous theme :— 

‘*Cheers are seldom heard on modern battle- 

fields: they are essentially an accompaniment of 
elcse-order formations. For the first time I was 
able to appreciate the tremendous moral force 
produced by shouts of victory. The story of great 
struggles of the past was forcibly brought back to 
the memory : for the first time I could understand 
what a British cheer at the termination of a 
bayonet charge in the Peninsular War must have 
meant...... Here was an infantry charge after the 
manner of the wars of a hundred years ago— 
something supposed to have disappeared for ever 
from modern battle-fields. Two thousairt men 
were advancing with fixed bayonets in close forma- 
tion, to prove to theorists how futile are their 
calculations...... some using the bayonet, some 
shooting at the Russians as they ran down the 
reverse side, while the majority, having exhausted 
their bombs, were hurling down stones and great 
lumps of rock in lieu of better ammunition. This 
strange scene did not in reality last longer than 
ten minutes: at the end of that time all the 
Russians were either dead, prisoners, or safely on 
the high road to Port Arthur.” 
The Japanese are so old-fashioned that they 
still carry colours into deadly battle, and 
not only regimental colours, but company 
colours as well. That practice, which was 
one of the supposed weak points of the 
dervishes in the Soudan, is still of the 
essence of the heroism of the Japanese. 
Over and over again every man within 
reach of the colours was shot down, and the 
colours themselves remained among the 
dead, within sight of both forces, for days 
before they could be rescued. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett brings out in several 
passages the effective use made by the 
Japanese of the telephone for the concentra- 
tion of artillery fire. The plans described 
are not new to the scientific soldier, but they 
are the secrets of the most secret departments 
of every War Office, and have not, we think, 
previously been explained to the public. 
The earliest example of proposed concentra- 
tion of indirect fire, with apparatus of 
camera obscura, and with the assistance of 
telephonic communication for the gradual 
alteration of the training of the guns to deal 
with likely changes in the course of the 
attacking fleet, was the marvel of the Italian 
scheme of the defence of Spezia against an 
expected “surprise ’’ by the Toulon French 
squadron in the days of Crispi. 








The other volume, From the Yalu to Port 
Arthur (Hutchinson & Co.), is by Mr. W. 
Maxwell, an experienced war correspondent, 
who has served The Standard and the Daily 
Mail. His volume is also one to be com- 
mended both for text and original photo- 
graphs. Mr. Maxwell goes too far in sug- 
gesting that 
‘military men, satisfied by parades, mancuvres, 
and official reports, were convinced that Russia 
would vindicate the laws of military science and 
crush her rival. Politicians hoped for the best 
and feared the worst.” 


Our own War Office was right, even if our 
Admiralty was not. We believe that there 
never was a doubt in Pall Mall as to the 
probabilities of the first part of the war; 
and if a mistake was made, it was in the 
belief that the Japanese would be more 
rapidly successful at Port Arthur than they 
were. The Admiralty advisers were, we 
believe, divided, and there was certainly 
some British naval opinion which went in 
the direction suggested by Mr. Maxwell— 
attributed by him, however, not to the 
sailors, but to those military men and poli- 
ticians who, in fact, were well informed. 
The strangest incident is omitted—the com- 
plete bewilderment of the Russian and French 
staffs, who had every reason for obtaining 
more accurate knowledge. 

Like Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Maxwell 
points out that ‘‘ the Japanese had no faith 
in what it pleased them to call ‘ Boer 
tactics.’ ’’ Of course, ‘‘ Boer tactics,’ in 
Germany and among scientific soldiers, now 
mean tactics adopted by us from the Boers 
since our South African defeats. On the 
other hand, the South African war made 
the Boer generals firm believers in old 
scientific views—those, for instance, which 
prevail in Germany and France as to the 
need for regular cavalry. Mr. Maxwell 
well states “the fallacy, born in South 
Africa, that entrenched positions are un- 
assailable save by powder and shot,” and 
adds that “ no one in Japan would propose to 
make Field-Marshals of their failures.” 


W. M. Thackeray : The New Sketch-Book. 
(Alston Rivers.)—We have kept this volume 
by us to enable us to judge whether there is 
any justification for its ascription to Thack- 
We have come to the conclusion that 


eray. 
Some 


there is little or no such justification. 
part of it may be poor and uninteresting 
hackwork of Thackeray or of any one of his 
contemporaries. It is true that some of the 
subjects are such as the great writer has 
treated, and others such as he might have 
treated, and that he contributed to the Foreign 
Quarterly Review ; but these considerations do 
not, in our opinion, excuse the deliberate state- 
ment on the title-page and on the cover that 
this ‘New Sketch-Bock’ is by Thackeray. 
In any event, we consider that Mr. Robert 
S. Garnett, to whose sanguine speculations 
and industry the compilation is due, would 
have done better service to the cause of 
literature by a short bibliographical essay 
on the question than by this wholesale and 
indiscriminate publication of uninteresting, 
out-of-date journalism, on the ground that 
it, or some part of it, may have come from 
the hand and brain of a great author whom 
he professes to admire. We should be 
surprised to hear that Thackeray’s family 
have been consulted as to the advisability of 
such a publication as this or have expressed 
their approval of it. 


To this new edition (John Lane) of The 
Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain, 
originally published in 1899, Miss Constance 
Hill has added a preface based upon the 
correspondence recently published by Count 











Louis de la Trémoille, under the title of 
‘Madame des Ursins et la Succession 
d’Espagne.’ Study of these fresh “‘sources” 
has not in any degree modified—indeed, we 
gather that it has confirmed—the highly 
favourable view of the Princess’s character 
and abilities previously expressed by Miss 
Hill in the body of her little work, the text 
of which remains unaltered. Miss Hill has 
evidently read her authorities with care, 
but not altogether without prepossession. 
She takes it for granted that the cause of 
Madame des Ursins is on every occasion 
the cause of Spain; writes—quite in the 
Camarera-Mayor’s own tone—of Philip V. 
as the “legitimate” king, allowing no 
excuse for the objections to a Bourbon 
dynasty felt by a large number of Spaniards ; 
and permits her admiration for her heroine’s 
courage and “parts”? to blind her, not 
merely to the lady’s moral shortcomings, 
but also to those errors of judgment which 
twice brought about her fall from power. 
Impartial students of the career of Madame 
des Ursins have long since agreed to see in 
her a diplomatist not of the first rank, but 
at best of the second only. She lacked 
the subtlety, patience, and _ self-restraint 
necessary to ultimate success in such a 
game as hers. In view of her ill-advised 
attempt to attain “sovereign ’”’ position, it 
does not seem impossible that she may have 
cherished hopes of becoming titular Queen 
of Spain as well as the real ruler of that 
country. That she should have expected 
Elizabeth Farnese to forgive the barefaced 
attempt to stop her marriage argues a super- 
ficial understanding of human nature as 
existing even in the meekest of maidens. 
Miss Hill has told her “ Story ” well, with 
a simplicity and directness deserving hearty 
praise. We admit her plea that in the times 
of which she writes spelling, especially of 
proper names, was often ‘“‘a matter of 
private opinion.” But we do not see why 
Cardinal d’Estrées and his nephew, about 
the form of whose name there is general 
agreement, should be invariably deprived of 
the final s which is their right. Nor can we 


| discover any good reason for making the 


Marquis de San Felipe a rival of the famous 
commander who could not sign his name 
without employing three languages. 


We do not think that Mr. Symons’s 
attempt to reproduce in English the subtle 
charm of Baudelaire’s Poems in Prose could 
well be bettered. It is a difficult business, 
but Mr. Symons, more, perhaps, than any 
other writer of to-day, has acquired a curious 
felicity of diction which is, perhaps, inspired 
by French models. The booklet is pub- 
lished by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 


We have received from Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co. Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1906, which remains the best of the Parlia- 
mentary pocket-books. We have found few 
errors, except mistakes in the addresses of 
new members, natural in present circum- 
stances. _The account of Parliamentary 
proceedings is still marred by want of pre- 
cision. There is repeated, for example, the 
statement that ‘‘ the days allotted to Govern- 
ment business are Monday and Thursday ; 
after Easter it has precedence on Tuesday 
evenings, and after Whitsuntide at all sit- 
tings.”’ It would hardly be gathered from these 
words that the Government has throughout 
the session the same power over Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday afternoon as it 
has on the afternoons of Mondays and 
Thursdays. There is also this considerable 
exception in the opposite direction, that 
two Fridays after Whitsuntide are specially 
reserved for private members. 
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Debrett’s House of Commons seems as 
as ever, and is published, as usual, 
y Messrs. Dean & Son. The promise of 
the title-page, that it is “illustrated with 
800 Armorial Engravings,” is perhaps a 
slight overstatement. The cuts of the 
“** coats ” or seals of boroughs are interesting. 
The judges also play their part. The 
members of the House of Commons are 
less and less inclined to claim, or at all 
events to publish, armorial bearings. The 
newer plates, added in recent times in place 
of others, far more numerous, which have 
drop out, are of a more belligerent, 
pseudo-feudal style, which is, in these 
democratic days, slightly ridiculous: see, 
for example, the arms of Messrs. Bertram, 
Brocklehurst, Butcher, Cory, and David 
Davies, as here displayed. 


The Progress of Poesy, Mr. J. W. Mackail’s 
first utterance this month as professor of 
the subject at Oxford, has just been pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press, and is a happy 
mixture of history and criticism. What 
pleases us most, however, is the fact that 
the Professor, despite a somewhat conscious 
grace of style, wears his learning lightly, 
and abhors the various dialects of pedantry, 


WE are glad to see that Messrs. Watts 
& Co. have published for the Rationalist 
Press Association Arnold’s God and the 
Bible at sixpence. Belief has taken a 
broader basis of late years ; already Arnold’s 
paw in his Preface to this book is being 
ulfilled, that ‘‘ the new Christianity will 
call forth more effort in the individual who 
uses it than the old, will require more open 
and instructed minds for its reception.” 


Bausteine, Part 4 of which is now out, 
continues to do good and solid work in tracing 
the history and usage of English words. 
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NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


THE political event of the term has been 
the debate on Eights-week. Mr. Palmer, 
of Balliol, in his proctor’s year collected 
statistics of attendances at lectures during 
the mid-term carnival, which, if not quite 
so appalling as might have been expected, 
nevertheless showed a falling-off to the tune 
of nearly twenty per cent. Next year’s 
figures revealed a slight improvement ; but, 
whether one in five or one in six, behold the 
weaker brother, the man who says he has 
people up, declared by exact methods an 
unmistakable fact. How remove the scandal ? 
The palmaria emendatio, as the wits dubbed 
it, provided a clear space for festivities 
towards the end of term by antedating 
most examinations by anything from a week 
to nearly three. By a majority of two to 
one, however, Congregation refused to sanc- 
tion so serious an abridgment of our working 
time. Besides, some of us—doubtless not 
so young as we used to be—recoiled in horror 
from the thought of a week or fortnight that 
should be all junketing. Should Alma 
Mater herself take to lolling in a punt ? 
Alternative suggestions of reform that find 
favour with some are that a week should be 
clapped on to each of the winter terms, and 
the summer term reduced to six weeks ; or 
that no examinations should be held till the 
eight weeks of summer term are over. But 
there are serious objections to both pro- 
posals. Our winter terms are already long 
enough; witness the fact that teachers 
and pupils alike appear thoroughly fagged 
out by the end of them. Besides, it must 
not be supposed that the vacation is a 
season of pure holiday, either for lecturer 
or men. The former need a quiet time in 
which to accumulate fresh material. The 
latter, too, must devote themselves to solid 
preparation. The boots must be blacked 
before they are fit for polishing. So much, 
then, for the hibernators. As for the 
‘‘ rigorists,’’ if all the heavy final schools are 
to be put into the long vacation, one thing is 
clear: viva voce must go. Otherwise, at 
their present rate of progress, Literee Human- 
tores and Modern History would drag on 
into September—which is absurd. Where- 
fore, despite the deplorable jollity of Eights- 
week, things are likely to remain as they are. 
After all, when some four out of five are 
found to be righteous men, there seems no 
call for fire and brimstone out of heaven in 
the shape of a new Commission. 
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It was noted just now that to defer the 
final schools is inevitably to involve the 
abolition of viva voce. Without going so 
far as to wish it abolished altogether, a 
great many persons of experience are agreed 
in demanding a considerable curtailment of 
its use. Thus it is rumoured that the 
examiners in Litere Humaniores have asked 
leave to dispense with it in the case of all 
candidates whose class is clearly determin- 
able on the results of their paper-work— 
some fifty per cent. at least. Will the 
University put an end to a system which 
requires men to be dragged to Oxford from 
the other end of Scotland, five or six weeks 
after the examination is over, in order to 
be asked pro forma a question or two which 
they may answer or not, as they please ? 
It is by no means certain that it will. The 
University does not trust its examiners. 
Corporately, it argues, they will have no 
conscience, and in a short while there will 
be no doubtful cases, so that the examiners 
will get to the Alps or to St. Andrews three 
weeks earlier. But it is doubtful if you can 
make men moral by statute. Also, you 
undoubtedly play havoc under the present 
system with the precious time and even 
more precious health of some of your best 
men, whom you condemn to some two 
months’ most exhausting drudgery on the 
utterly false assumption that it is possible, 
by dint of straining your eyes, to look into 
the candidates’ very souls. And so in 
Oxford few books are written, whilst every 
other year an examiner’s health is wrecked. 
These are things they manage better at 
Cambridge. 

Examination-reform is able to report 
achieved progress only in the case of the 
English School. Henceforth the philologist 
and the student of literature will severally 
be permitted to specialize within reasonable 
limits. Four papers on ‘ Beowulf,’ Middle- 
English Texts, Chaucer, and Shakspeare 
are to be taken by all; also the philologist 
is expected to do one paper on the History 
of Literature, whilst the Literature student 
will be set one on Historical English Grammar. 
Otherwise, however, each will be examined 
in his own subject. The change seems 
educationally defensible, and will certainly 
enhance the popularity of the School. 

@ There is, however, good hope that Pass 
Moderations will in a short time be trans- 
formed for the better. No one who has 
taught and examined for that School will 
maintain that it is possible to deal ade- 
quately with both the translation and the 
subject-matter of a group of set books in a 
bare hour and a half. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to reduce the groups from three to 
two, and, in exchange, to demand a more 
detailed and thorough handling of the work, 
extending over two three-hour papers. Thus 
at length a brighter prospect dawns for the 
lecturer hitherto expected to deal with the 
dilemma of the ‘Meno’ or the religion of 
the ancient Germans in succinct notes 
modelled on the sixpenny telegram. Mean- 
while, the Grammar paper in Responsions, 
or at all events the Greek portion of it, is 
distantly threatened by a resolution of the 
Committee appointed by the Classical Asso- 
ciation to consider how the methods of 
teaching Greek in public schools could be 
improved. It is suggested that, instead of 
the arid lists of atomic verbal forms the 
candidate is at present forced to memorize, 
he should be steadily kept face to face with 
the language as expressive of live, continuous 
thought, so that words .and sense may be 
given a chance of helping each other out. 
When the public-school boy has been taught 
Greek on these lines for a while, the Uni- 
versity cannot do better than judge of his 





capacity by means of the translation of 
easy unseen passages, together with the 
explanation of such grammatical difficulties 
as the text itself presents. 

The Committee for Anthropology is to be 
congratulated on having announced its first 
examination for the coming June. Whether 
candidates for the diploma will be forth- 
coming at scarce six months’ notice is, how- 
ever, another matter. Next October, at 
any rate, it is to be hoped a goodly number 
will avail themselves of the elaborate 
machinery arranged for their instruction. 
The syllabus of subjects and authorities, 
long as it is, must not frighten the novice. 
A year’s honest work on the part even of a 
second- or third-class Honours man will not 
go unrewarded ; whilst there is the diploma 
with distinction for the first-class man, or 
the student of moderate ability who can 
afford a second year. Be it noted, too, 
that women here compete on equal terms 
with men. The total capital on which 
the Committee of Anthropology aspires to 
run its ambitious scheme is 30/. Here is a 
chance for the benefactor, be his sympathies 
with empire-building, with missionary work, 
or with pure research. 

Yet the benefactor cannot be said, in 
other respects at least, to keep his pockets 
closed. The new carvings at the University 
Museum, which we owe to the Rev. H. T. 
Morgan, are complete for four bays of the 
upper west corridor, and show beautiful 
imitation of the jasmine, the privet, the 
periwinkle, and so on. Mr. Morgan has 
promised to defray the cost of the whole 
south corridor. Will not others continue 
the work? It is calculated that a capital 
can be decorated for 7/. 5s., and a pier for 
181. 

The Beit Professor of Colonial History has 
come into existence in the person of Mr. 
H. E. Egerton, on whom All Souls’ has 
bestowed a Fellowship. The Regius Pro- 
fessor of History announces two prizes of 
701. and 40I., offered by an anonymous donor, 
the former for an essay on German history, 
the latter for one on any subject connected 
with continental thought during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. St. John’s 
College has re-endowed the Sibthorpian 
Professorship of Agriculture and Forestry, 
the stipend of which, when the emoluments 
arising from Dr. Sibthorp’s benefaction are 
counted in, will amount to a clear 700/. a 
year. All Souls’ announces 1,0001. (if 
possible, to be made annual) for the Bodleian, 
a Readership in English Law, and a History 
Lectureship for the Non-Collegiates, as well 
as contributions to the Drummond Chair of 
Political Economy and the Readership in 
Indian Law. 

And yet The Westminster Gazette in a series 
of articles has been preaching the need of a 
Parliamentary Commission to remind the 
richer colleges of their duty towards the 
University, and towards research. Unfor- 
tunately, the busy journalist is a bad hand 
at exact calculations ; or shall we say that 
college accounts are not such as to tell a 
plain tale to the midnight statistician ? Be 
the fault ultimately his or ours, ’tis certain 
he has blundered grossly over the figures, 
and has thus, to the sorrow of academic 
progressives, decidedly played the game of 
the moderately - pleased - with - themselves. 
Things are by no means so black as they 
have been painted. The percentage of 
contributions from the richer colleges to 
the University, apart from statutory obliga- 
tions, is high, and is increasing. There are 
fifteen Research Fellows (and not two, as 
‘Lambda ”’ implies), distributed amongst 
six colleges ; whilst even with prize Fellow- 
ships it is becoming the common practice 





to allow the thesis a place by the side of the 
examination paper as evidence of ability.. 


So perhaps we may prove equal to a 
ourselves without the aid of the roun 


hundred of Oxonians in the new Parliament- 
and their less sympathetic friends. 

Long life and a learned leisure to Dr.. 
Bright, Master of University, who lays down. 
his office whilst still in the fullness of his 
powers, to the sorrow of his college, that 
knows his worth and how it has p 
under his rule! Dr. Reginald Macan, who 
has just been chosen as his successor, is wel 
known as a first-rate scholar, and has 
studied life on the Jinks as well as in the: 
lecture-room. M. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLA OF 
SANTA PETRONILLA. 


THE historical villa of Santa Petronilla,. 
three miles from Perugia, is now only a 
heap of ashes. My friend Signor Piceller, 
writing on the day after the fire, tells me 
that the tower fell at midnight of the 
13th inst., destroying the beautiful ceiling 
of the studio, a favourite resort of Lord 
Leighton and his friend Signor Costa, the 
painter, when they were frequent guests of 
Count Rossi-Scotti, the owner of the un- 
fortunate building. 

Frescoes similar to Campaldino’s medizevak 
tournaments and battle pieces are all burnt. 
Stucco decorations by Mariani (whose- 
wonderful work I related in The Athenceum,. 
December 19th, 1891), Biscarini, Cimbelli,. 
Scardovi, and Carloni shared the same fate. 
Inlaid furniture by Monteneri and Moretti,. 
besides all kinds of precious Perugian art, 
has perished in the flames. 

At this villa, originally an abbey belong- 
ing to nuns of S. Maddalena, tradition 
places the death by poison, conveyed by a 
basket of figs, of Pope Benedict XI. The- 
deed was done to gain the favour of his 
enemy Philippe le Bel of France. i 

Count Rossi-Scotti spent large sums of 
money forty years ago in transforming the- 
old abbey into a medieval castle, and fur- 
nished the interior with imitations of 
Perugian and Italian art as closely resem- 
bling that of the fifteenth century as possible. 

Many rare books and much valuable 
tapestry (for which Perugia was famous): 
are irretrievably lost. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. , 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO. 

are publishing in History and a ti Some- 
Literary Eccentrics, by J. Fyvie,—Renascence: 
Portraits, by Dr. P. Van Dyke,—Early Victorian. 
Novelists, by Lewis Melville,—The Life of Alfred: 
Ainger, by Edith Sichel,—The Life of C. G. 
Leland, by Mrs. Pennell, 2 vols., illustrated,—~ 
Alexander Hamilton: an Essay, by F. Oliver, with 
portraits, —Staple Inn, by E. Williams,—The- 
History of Warwick School, by A. F. Leach,— 
Time and Clocks, by H. H. Cunnynghame, —Tacitus, 
and other Roman Studies, by Prof. G. Boissier,— 
A Short History of Italy, by H. D. Sedgwick,— 
Machiavelli’s Florentine History, translated by 
N. H. Thomson, 2 vols.—The King of Court Poets, 
a Study of Ariosto, by E. Gardner, with illustra- 
tions,—The Chief American Poets, selected by 
C. H. Page,—A German Pompadour, by Marie- 
Hay,—and The England and Holland of the 
Pilgrims, by the late H. M. Dexter and his Son, 
M. Dexter, illustrated. 

In American Men of Letters : Washington Irving,. 
by C. D. Warner,— Noah Webster, by H. x 
Scudder,—Thoreau, by F. B. Sanborn,— — 
Taylor, by A. H. Smith,—Poe, by G. E. Wood- 
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berry,—Willis, by H. A. Beers,—Bryant, by John 
Bigelow,—W. G. Simms, by W. P. Trent,—G. W. 
Curtis, by E. Cary,—George Ripley, by O. B. 
Frothingham,—and Margaret Ossoli, by T. W. 
Higginson. ‘ 

n American Statesmen: Benjamin Franklin, 

John Adams, and John Quincy Adams, all b 
J. T. Morse, jun.—Patrick Henry, by M. C. 
Tyler,—George Washington, by 4 C. Lodge, 
2 vols.,—Gouverneur Morris, and T. H. Benton, 
by President Roosevelt,—John Jay, by C. Pellew, 
—John Marshall, by A. B. Magruder, — James 
Madison, by S. H. Gay,—Albert Gallatin, by John 
A. Stevens,—James Monroe, by D. C. Gilman,— 
John Randolph, by Henry Adams,—Andrew Jack- 
‘son, by W. G. Sumner,—Martin Van Buren, by 
E. M. Shepard,—Daniel Webster, by H. C. Lodge, 
—J. C. Calhoun, by H. van ‘iolst,—Lewis Cass, 
A. C. McLaughlin,—W. H. Seward, by T. K 
Lothrop,—S. P. Chase, by A. B. Hart,—Charles 
Sumner, by M. Storey,—and Thaddeus Stevens, by 
8. W. MeCall. 

In American Commonwealths: Virginia, by J. E. 
Cooke,—Maryland, ty W. H. Browne,—Kentucky, 
+ S. Shaler,—Michigan, by T. M. Cooley,— 

nsas, by L. W. Spring,—California, by J. Royce, 
—New York, by E. ii Roberts, 2 vols.,—Con- 
necticut, by A. Johnston, —Missouri, by L. Carr,— 
Indiana, by J. P: Dunn, jun.,—Ohio, by R. King, 
—and Vermont, by R. E. Robinson. 

In. Belles-Lettres, Fiction, and General: A 
Treasury of English Literature, selected by Kate 
M. Warren,—The Poetry and Philosophy of George 
Meredith, by G. M. Trevelyan,—Animal Heroes, 
by E. Thompson Seton,—The House of Cobwebs, 
and other Stories, by G. Gissing,—Henry North- 
cote, by J. C. Snaith,—Anthony Britten, by H. 
Macllwaine,—Mr. John Strood, by Perey White, 
—Face to Face, by Francisca Acebal, presented in 
English by Major Martin Hume,—Holy Land, by 
G. Frenssen,—Set_ in Authority, by S. J. Duncan, 
— several new ‘pocket editions” of popular 
volumes,—the Simplified Series of Cook Books, by 
Mrs. C. 8. Peel, 4 vols.,—Threepence a Day for Food, 
by E. H. Miles,—Woman’s Kingdom, by Mrs. W. 
Wallace, with many illustrations,—and The Fixed 
Period, addresses by Prof. Osler. 

In Art and Archwology : Modern Bookbindings, 
by 8S. T. Prideaux, illustrated—Porcelain of all 
Countries, by R. L. Hobson,—Old Oxford Plate, by 
H. C. Moifatt, with many plates,—Historie Greek 
Coins, by G. F. Hill,—and Cities of Paul, by W. B. 
Wright. 

In Folk-lore, Religion, and Philosophy: The 
Euahlayi Tribe, by Mrs. Langloh Parker, illus- 
trated—The Religion of all Good Men, by H. W. 
Garrod,—An Essay on Man and Christian Civiliza- 
tion, by W. Y. Craig,—The Subconscious, by Prof. 
Jastrow,—The Life of Reason, by Prof. Santayana, 
5 vols.,—and in Religions, Ancient and Modern: 
Islam, by T. W. Arnold; Magic and Fetichism, 
by A. C. Haddon ; The Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
by Prof. Petrie ; The Religion of Babylonia, by 
T. G. Pinches ; Buddhism, 2 vols., by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids; Hinduism, by L. D. Barnett; 
Scandinavian Religion, by W. A. Craigie ; Celtic 
Religion, by Prof. Anwyl; The Mythology of 
Ancient Britain and Ireland, by C. Squire ; Judaism, 
by L Abrahams ; Primitive or Nicene Christianity, 
by J. S. Black ; and other volumes. ; 

In Science, Technical Books, &c. : Electric Rail- 
ways, by S. W. Ashe and J. D. Keiley,—Tunnel 
Shields, and the Use of Compressed Air, by W. C. 
Copperthwaite, with 260 illustrations, — Water 
Softening and Treatment, by W. H. Booth,—Gas, 
Gasoline, and Oil Engines, by G. D. Hiscox, revised 
and enlarged ; Gas-Engine Design, by C. E. Lucke, 
—Radio-Active Transformations, by Prof. Ruther- 
ford,—Modern Turbine Practice and Water-Power 
Piants, by J. W. Thurso,— Practical Electro- 
ae: by B. Blount, enlarged—Experimental 

ectro-Chemistry, by N. M. Hopkins, —Bridge 
and Structural Design, by W. C,. Thomson,— 
Physiol of the Nervous System, by J. P. Morat, 
translated and edited by H. W. Syers,—On Leprosy 
and Fish-Eating, by J. Hutchinson — Diet and 
Dietetics, by A. Gautier, edited and translated by 
A. J. Rice-Oxley,—and The Integrative Action of 
the Nervous System, by C. S. Sherrington. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS 
has in hand: Birds of the British Islands, by 
Charles Stonham, illustrated by L. N. Medland, in 
twenty parts,—Essays in Socialism, by E. Belfort 





Bax,—Traveller’s Joy: an anthology, compiled by 
W. G. Waters,—Grant Allen’s Historical Guide to 
Florence, revised and enlarged by J. W. Cruick- 
shank,—The Chapbooks: Vol. III. The Poems of 
Herrick,—The Halcyon Series: Vol. I. The Bird in 
Song, compiled b obert Sickert,—The Venetian 
Series: Vol. ILI. The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,—Iydrasil, a novel, by W. T. Taunton,— 
The Black Motor-Car, by H. Burland,— Parson 
Brand,—by L. C. Cornford,—The House of Souls, 
y Arthur Machen,—and Audrey the Actress, by 
orace Wyndham. 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH 


includes in his spring list: The Great Lord Burgh- 
ley, by Major Martin Hume, a new edition,—Ten 
Tudor Statesmen, by A. D. Innes, with portraits, — 
With the Cossacks, by Francis Mc Cullagh, illus- 
trated, —In the Days of the Dandies, by Lord 
Lamington,—and the following Novels: The La 

of Vivien Eady, by Charles Marriott; Bardelys 
the Magnificent, a R. Sabatini; The Grey 
Domino, by Mrs. P. C. de Crespigny ; The House 
in Spring Gardens, by Major Arthur Griffiths ; 
The Rocction of 1910, by W. Le Queux; and Sons 
of the Milesians, by the Countess of Cromartie. 








Literary Gossip. 


#. In The Cornhill Magazine for April the 
series ‘ From a College Window’ is con- 
cluded with a meditation upon the real 
meaning of ‘ Religion.’ In ‘A New Tale 
of Two Cities ’ Mr. Laurence Gomme, the 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
compares the impression made by Paris 
and London at the recent interchange of 
municipal visits. Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 
deals with ‘ The New House of Commons.’ 
Mr. A. D. Godley’s verses *‘ Concerning a 
Millennium’ have also a political tang. 
‘A Journey of Surprises,’ by Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little, gives an account of travel in 
the Chinese province of Yunnan. 

Tue forthcoming number of The Dublin 
Review will contain articles on * Cardinal 
Newman and Creative Theology,’ by Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward; on ‘Experience and 
Transcendence,’ by Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel; on ‘Weismann and the Germ- 
Plasm Theory, by Prof. Windle; and 
on ‘ The Holy Latin Tongue,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. William Barry; also ‘ An Historical 
Meditation,’ dealing with the period of 
the Reformation in England, by Father 
Benson, a son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Aspspot Gasquet has now completed 
the task of editing for the press the further 
letters of Acton we have already announced. 
The Abbot, in an exhaustive Introduction, 
deals sympathetically with the revival of 
scholarship among Roman Catholics, of 
which these letters give contemporary 
evidence. 

Mr. JoHN MASEFIELD is preparing a 
new edition of the ‘ Voyages of William 
Dampier,’ which E. Grant Richards will 
publish early in the coming season. The 
work will form the only complete edition 
of Dampier’s ‘ Voyages’ since the late 
eighteenth century. It will contain a 
biographical memoir and appreciation by 
the editor, a bibliography, notes, and 
from ten to twenty brief histories of the 
buccaneers and seamen with whomDampier 
was associated. The maps of the early 





editions will be preserved, and the volumes 


will contain a reproduction of Thomas 
Murray’s handsome portrait of the great 
circumnavigator. 

Mr. ELkin Matuews announces for 
early publication a volume of verse 
entitled ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ by Mr. John 
Gurdon, whose classical tragedy ‘ Erinna ’ 
appeared three years ago. The new 
volume will be similar to the former in 
style of binding, &c. 

Tue April Independent Review will 
contain several important political articles. 
Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., is writing on 
‘Trade Unions and the Law’; Mr. J. A. 
Hobson on ‘ The Taxation of Monopolies ’ ; 
and Mr. W. J. Fisher on ‘ Electoral 
Houses’; and a paper by the late Mr. 
Holyoake on ‘ Woman Suffrage’ will also 
be included. Among other papers are 
‘Flaws in Elementary Education,’ by 
Mr. Cyril Jackson; ‘The Florentine 
Movement ’ (in modern Italian literature), 
by Miss Atlfrida Tillyard ; and ‘ A Labour 
College,’ by Mr. E. Bruce Forrest. 


‘Two new volumes of verse are announced 
for publication by Mr. Elliot Stock imme- 
diately : ‘The Treasures of the Sea, and 
other Verses,’ by Mr. Stanley G. Dunn ; 
and ‘A Story of Unrest,’ by Mr. B. 
Burford Rawlings. 

Mr. WERNER Laurie is having printed 
at the Chiswick Press a limited edition of 
a translation of Pierre Loti’s ‘ India.’ The 
frontispiece is a hitherto unpublished 
portrait of the author. 

Dr. E. D. Ross has been appointed 
Officer in charge of the Records of the 
Government of India and ex-officio Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Home Department. 
He is leaving the Madrasah, of which he 
has been Principal for over four years. 

Tue April number of the African 
Society’s Journal will contain the first 
instalment of a valuable paper on the 
Basuto, by the Rev. A. Mabille, a grandson 
of the late Eugéne Casalis, whose ‘ Les 
Bassoutos’ is the classic authority on 
that people, and himself the author of a 
Sesuto grammar. The Rev. W. 4H. 
Stapleton will coniribute a ‘ Note on the 
Kele Verb ’—to be followed, it is hoped, 
by various studies in the Upper Congo 
languages. Other articles will be ‘ Tonga 
Religious Beliefs and Customs,’ by the 
Rev. A. G. MacAlpine, and ~ North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, its People and Pro- 
ducts,’ by Mr. George Pirie. 

Messrs. SmituH, Etprrn & Co. are pub- 
lishing shortly three novels : * Mr. Baxter, 
Sportsman, by Mr. Charles Ficlding 
Marsh, the author of ‘God’s Scholars’ ; 
‘Old Mr. Lovelace: a Sketch in Four 
Parts,’ by Mr. Christian Tearle, which 
relates episodes in the life of a retired 
lawyer ; and Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle’s 
‘If Youth but Knew,’ which is a story 
recalling in manner their former work 
* Young April.’ 

Amongst the most recent developments 
of historical methodology in America the 
practical study of archives deserves special 
mention. Dr. J. Franklin Jamegon, 
Director of the Bureau of Historical 
Research in the Carnegie Institution at 
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Washington, is on the point of starting 
for Europe with a view to special re- 
searches in this way. We may add that 
Dr. Jameson is ably assisted at the 
Bureau by a lady who received her first 
training in the study of historical MSS. 
in this country. 

THe Carnegie Institution referred to 
above has just issued a remarkable biblio- 
graphy of the ‘ Writings on American 
History’ published during 1903. As many 
as 3,591 entries are contained in this 
volume, which, however, appears to include 
numerous critical studies dealing with 
education, art, and general literature. We 
even find, under the head of ‘ Social and 
Economic History,’ the reprinted addresses 
delivered at the opening of various Carnegie 
libraries. A large proportion of the his- 
torical pieces are clearly of an ephemeral 
nature. 

Next Thursday and following days 
Messrs. Hodgson are selling a large number 
of important and interesting books and 
MSS. There are letters from Bernard 
Barton, the Wordsworths, and Leigh 
Hunt, and one, in her minute hand, from 
Charlotte Bronté to Thackeray, of great 
interest. We note further first editions 
of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Regained,’ Donne’s 
poems, Dryden’s ‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and ‘ Pickwick’ 
(in the twenty original wrappers). Cotton’s 
‘Scarronides ; or, Virgile Travestie,’ also 
a first edition, contains an autograph 
poem (probably of his own writing) to 
** Mecenas,” who was, we presume, Robert 
L’Estrange, then a licenser of the press, 
whose “imprimatur” appears on the title- 
page. There is also a fine second edition 
of Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva,’ with his autograph. 

Prernars the most interesting item 
from a literary point of view is a set of 
proof-sheets of ‘A Dream of Arcady’ 
and ‘Stanzas’ by T. Powell, corrected 
by Browning, occasionally in pungent 
style. Thus on a passage in ‘A Dream 
of Arcady ’ he writes :— 

“T expect every moment some line like 

‘The Preacher was an Anti-Puseyite,’ &c. 
Keep it for the consecration of the New 
Catholic Church, opposite Bedlam.’’ 
There are many beautiful MSS. on vellum, 
and a brilliant series of water-colour draw- 
ings, by W. Heath and others, to illustrate 
the ‘ Historical Records of the British 
Army.’ 

Tue April number of The Home Counties 
Magazine contains articles on ‘ A Hertford- 
shire Witch,’ ‘Picturesque Petersham,’ 
‘Middlesex Place-Names,’ ‘ Paul’s Cross,’ 
&c. The illustrations include views of 
Milton’s Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Gray’s Inn Hall, and Paradise Row, 
Chelsea. 


We ventured to express the hope in 
this column some weeks ago that M. Henry 
Martin would be appointed to succeed 
Heredia as Administrateur de la Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal, and we are glad 
now to be able to announce that he 
has received the appointment. In Paris 
these high posts are sometimes given to 
politicians without much regard for their 
fitness; but fortunately in this case 





the best man has won. M. Martin is one 
of the most accomplished and _ brilliant 
scholars of the Ecole des Chartes, and his 
long service at the Arsenal fully qualifies 
him for his new post. 

The Christian Banner Weekly is the title 
of a penny illustrated paper for the home 
which will make its first appearance on 
April 26th. No fewer than half a million 
copies of the first number will be 
printed. The publishers are the Religious 
Tract Society. 

M. JussERAND has finished the new 
volume of his literary history of the 
English people. 

Tue death of Etienne Carjat removes 
an interesting personality from Parisian 
life. He tried his hand at most things— 
poetry, photography, journalism, politics, 
&c. Caricature was his first weakness, 
and this taste developed itself whilst he 
was in the employment of a tapestry 
manufacturer. He was introduced by 
his friend Pothey to Daumier, who com- 
plimented him on his facility, but dis- 
suaded him from pursuing art as a career. 
In 1862 he started Le Boulevard, which 
contained much of his best work, some 
of it almost worthy to rank with that 
of Daumier. His “soirées artistiques ” 
in his studio in the Rue Notre-Dame-de- 
Lorette were long a famous meeting-place 
for literary and artistic Bohemians, among 
whom he had a wide circle of friends. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

**T should like to be allowed to express 
gratitude to the British Museum authorities 
for their departure, after considerable public 
protest, from some of the time-honoured— 
or should I say time-disgraced ?—methods 
of cataloguing the Museum books. For 
instance, Voltaire is no longer found under 
Arouet, but under Voltaire. The principle 
is capable of some considerable extension 
before the B.M. Catalogue becomes a per- 
fectly handy instrument. For instance, 
Madame de Pompadour should be placed 
under Pompadour, and not under ‘Le 
Normant d’Etioles (Jeanne Antoinette).’ 
By the way, the British Museum Catalogue 
prints ‘Le Normant’ as ‘Le Normand,’ 
which is incorrect; the London Library 
Catalogue makes the same mistake.” 

THE death of Count Oswald de Kerchove, 
member of the Belgian Senate and for- 
merly Governor of Hainaut, occurred 
suddenly at Ghent on Tuesday. The 
family of Kerchove has been prominent 
in Flanders since the Middle Ages, and 
the deceased’s father was burgomaster of 
Ghent for a quarter of a century. Count 
Oswald was famous as a horticulturist, 
and his two works on ‘Palms’ and 
‘Orchids’ were well known to botanists 
in other countries than his own. He had 
been President for more than twenty 
years of the Belgian Society of Agriculture 
and Botany. He also took a prominent 
part in the civic life of Ghent. His 
literary activities were not confined to 
horticulture, for he wrote a large number of 
political pamphlets and several historical 
treatises of more than passing value. 

Tue death, in his seventy-second year, 
is announced from Mayence of Prof. 
Konrad Beyer, son-in-law of the poet 
Riickert and a very versatile writer. 





TuE oldest journalist in India has just 
died in the person of Mr. Sorabji Jehangir 
Chenai, proprietor of The Deccan Herald, 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-four. 
His father took a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the cantonment at Poona in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, 
and The Deccan Herald was founded there 
in 1858. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Statutes made by the following Oxford 
Colleges: Christ Church, New, Merton, 
University, and Balliol (4d. each) ; Annual 
Statistical Report of the University of 
Glasgow (2d.); Code of Regulations for 
Day Schools, Scotland (4d.); and Higher 
Education, England and Wales, Return 
showing Application of Funds by Local 
Authorities (2s.). 
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Immunity in Infectious Diseases. By Elie 
Metchnikoff, Professor at the Pasteur 


Institute, Paris. Translated by Francis 
G. Binnie. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 


THE subject with which this admirable 
volume deals is one which has in recent 
years attracted a vast amount of attention, 
not only on account of its practical import- 
ance in medicine, but also because of the 
fascinating interest of the problems in- 
volved. It is not too much to say that 
within the past ten years a new science 
has arisen on the border line between 
physiology and chemistry, dealing with 
the defensive mechanism of the body 
against foreign cells and their poisons. 

The earlier theories on the subject were 
simple and somewhat vague. Such were 
the views that, in the course of their growth 
in the body, bacteria exhausted certain 
constituents of the soil which were not 
readily replaced, or that they produced 
certain substances inimical to their own 
further growth, which, retained in the 
body, hindered further invasion of the 
body by new bacteria. But it soon 
became plain that such simple explana- 
tions were inadequate, and each advance 
in knowledge has rendered more evident the 
immense complexity of the problem. In 
recent years interest has chiefly centred 
around two theories. One of these is 
the doctrine of ‘‘ phagocytosis,” which we 
owe to Prof. Metchnikoff, and with the 
expanded form of which the present volume 
deals; the other is the “ side-chain ”’ 
theory of Ehrlich. 

In its original crude form Prof. Metch- 
nikoff’s theory was limited to the “ phago- 
cytic”” activities of the leucocytes of the 
blood and of certain other tissue cells, 
i.e., their power of ingesting and destroy- 
ing microbes invading the body. This- 
view was based on numerous demonstrable 
facts; it was on all sides admitted that 
such a process occurred, and that it must. 
be of considerable importance in the 
defence of the organism. But with the 
discoveries that immunity extended to 
certain chemical poisons, notably the 
“toxins” of bacteria, and that the de- 
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struction of bacteria within the body often 
took place by extra-cellular processes, 
this original conception became clearly 
insufficient. It was now that Ehrlich’s 
masterly hypothesis took the field, and 
for a time the doctrine of phagocytosis 
occupied a relatively subordinate position. 
Prof. Metchnikoff, however, modified and 
extended his theory, showing by a mass of 
new facts and experiments that even the 
extra-cellular phenomena of defence could 
ibe explained by the action of ferment-like 
bodies liberated from the phagocytes in 
their dissolution. His views in their 
latest form, as embodied in the work 
before us, must be conceded to afford a 
reasonable explanation of a great number 
of the facts of immunity in infective 
diseases. Their acceptance, as Prof. 
Metchnikoff is careful to point out, by no 
means involves the rejection of Ehrlich’s 
“‘ side-chain ” theory: the two may be 
in large part reconciled, and indeed present 
to some extent two aspects of the same 

henomena. Since this book was written, 

r. Wright’s discovery of “ opsonins ” 
has done much at once to support Prof. 
Metchnikoff’s views and to reconcile 
them with the more “ humoral” theory 
of Ehrlich, though it must be admitted 
that the “ side-chain ” hypothesis affords 
the more convincing hypothesis of purely 
chemical immunity. Opsonins, it may 
tbe explained, are soluble substances 
present in the blood serum, which in 
some way promote the phagocytic power 
of the leucocytes upon bacteria, and are, 
indeed, essential to the process. 

The present translation of Prof. Metch- 
nikoff’s work has been admirably carried 
out by Mr. Binnie. It is excellently 
printed, and forms a handsome volume 
which reflects credit on every one con- 
cerned in its production. Its contents 
are necessarily of a highly technical cha- 
racter, and this is not the place for their 
detailed review. Suffice it to say that 
Prof. Metchnikoff describes the pheno- 
mena of intra-cellular and extra-cellular 
digestion throughout the entire animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, dealing with the 
resorption not only of formed elements, 
but also of albuminoid fluids. He traces 
the bodies concerned in the extra-cellular 
‘disintegration of foreign cells to ferments 
or cytases derived from the destruction of 
the phagocytes (phagolysis), and he en- 
deavours as far as possible to bring his ex- 

lanations into line with those of Ehrlich. 
ese principles are applied to natural and 
acquired immunity in all their varied 
forms, and are illustrated by a perfect 
storehouse of facts and arguments derived 
from the most varied sources. The crowded 
pages would be bewildering, were it not for 
the lucidity and order with which the facts 
are marshalled. We have here the record 
of five-and-twenty years of thoughtful 
‘speculation tested by laborious experi- 
ment, and no more important book on the 
‘subject has ever appeared in the English 
language. 

We cannot, in concluding this short 
review, refrain from a tribute of admira- 
tion to the self-restraint and moderation 
which characterize the manner in which 
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Prof. Metchnikoff deals with the criticisms 
which have been so freely bestowed by 
his opponents upon his theories. No man 
has had to bear more opposition, and few 
have conducted their controversies with 
more dignity and toleration. This is 
peculiarly apparent in the historical 
sketch of our knowledge of immunity 
which forms, save for a final summary, 
the fitting close to a memorable work. 








Cloud Studies. By Arthur W. Clayden, 
Principal of the Royal Albert Memorial 
College, Exeter. (John Murray.)—This book 
may fitly be called a sunny study of a cloudy 
subject, though indeed it is something more 
than a study, being almost a complete 
account, profusely illustrated, of the various 
appearances and formations of clouds. The 
author hopes that it will be of practical 
value to the meteorologist as a step towards 
that greater exactness of language which is 
essential before we can attempt to explain 
all the details of cloud structure, or even 
interchange our ideas and observations with 
adequate precision. The varieties here de- 
= and described have been selected 
rom many hundreds. Extraordin atmo- 
spheric phenomena attract universal atten- 
tion; but the admiration of the varying 
forms of cloud and their beautiful and 
fantastic appearances (whether resembling 
successively a camel, a weasel, and a whale, 
as Hamlet thought, or any other objects) is 
usually evanescent. Our author, then, is 
justified in hoping not only that his work 
will be of value to the meteorologist, and 
induce others to feel that meteorology does 
not consist solely in the tabulation of long 
columns of records and diagrams of isother- 
mals, &c., but also that it will interest the 
artist by calling attention to the variety 
and exquisite beauty of the broken cloudy 
sky. This beauty is often misrepresented, 
even in pictures which are otherwise ex- 
amples of skill and care, by masses of vague, 
shapeless clouds, as untrue to nature as it 
would be possible to render them. 

Mr. Clayden, in an introduction, devotes 
some space to the history of the classification 
and nomenclature of cloud-formation, which 
began with Luke Howard, who afterwards 
published, in 1833, a work on the climate of 
London. The word “ cloud,’’ we may re- 
mark, is akin to “clod,” and originally 
meant a mass of rock or earth, which passed 
into the modern sense of cloud about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, doubt- 
less from the appearance of that class of 
cloud to which the name of cumulus is 
now attached. Clouds offer this advan- 
tage, that they need neither telescope nor 
microscope to study them. Nor is such 
observation without practical use. ‘“‘If the 
clouds be full of rain they empty them- 
selves upon the earth,” says the author of 
the book of Ecclesiastes; and the indica- 
tions of saturation or the appearance of 
forms (such as that compared by the pro- 
phet’s servant to a man’s hand) connected 
with the approach of a sudden storm, may 
often be of great value. The illustrations 
in this book are not only very numerous, 
but also excellent in quality. 


Thunder and” Lightning. By Camille 
Flammarion. Translated by Walter Mostyn. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—In this interesting 
volume M. Flammarion, so well known for 
his astronomical works, has put together, 
in his usual racy and piquant style, some of 
the remarkable effects produced by storms 
of thunder and lightning, which he has 
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collected with great industry and discrim- 
inating care. Those effects are sometimes 
fatal, sometimes serious, and sometimes 
almost fantastic. The chapter on fireballs, 
*“the most mysterious and certainly the 
least understood domain of thunder and 
lightning,” is of especial interest. The 
author devotes separate chapters to the 
effects of lightning on mankind, on animals, 
and on trees and plants. In the first class 
the results are much less frequently fatal 
than in the second ; and the effects on trees 
and vegetation are very marked. Emphatic 
caution is therefore given against taking 
refuge under trees in a thunderstorm, and 
many instances are adduced of the fatal 
consequences of doing so, especially of getting 
too near the trunks of large trees. The 
ancient notion that bay-trees are exempt, 
and also one now prevalent in various 
countries, that beeches possess such im- 
munity, are shown to be by no means of 
universal application. The subject of light- 
ning conductors, first applied after the 
famous experiment of Franklin in 1752, is 
treated at length, and the cautions necessary 
in their construction pointed out. 

The last chapter is very curious—on the 
pictures made by lightning, especially on 
the bodies of persons struck by it, which 
appear to indicate the presence of some 
extraordinary rays, to which the author 
gives the name of ceraunic, emitted by 
lightning, and capable of photographing, 
alike on the skin of human beings and 
animals, and on plants, more or less distinct 
pictures of objects far and near. 

One circumstance to which the author 
calls attention will probably surprise many 
readers—that the noise made by thunder 
does not reach so far as that produced by 
cannon. The latter can easily be heard at 
a distance of 25 miles ; and during the siege 
of Paris, Krupp’s cannon could be heard as 
far as Dieppe, 140 kilometres away. But 
numerous observations show that thunder 
is never heard beyond 20 or perhaps 25 kilo- 
metres. 

It only remains to say that the translation 
is exceedingly well done, and we have noticed 
but one mistake (on p. 246), the name of the 
former illustrious Director of the Brussels 
Observatory appearing as Quebelet instead 
of Quetelet. An index would have been a 
welcome addition. 


In 1837 a young man of twenty-three, 
possessing an estate and the delightful 
manor house of Rothamsted, in Hertford- 
shire, began experimenting on the nutrition 
of plants commonly grown by farmers, and, 
in course of time, obtained results which 
have had a far-reaching influence on agri- 
cultural theory and practice. The young 
man was J. B. Lawes, afterwards created a 
baronet; with him was associated from 
1843 till the time of his death Dr. J. H. 
Gilbert, who in 1893 was knighted; and the 
story of their work is told by Mr. A. D. Hall 
in The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments 
(John Murray). It is a very remarkable 
story, but most remarkable of all, and 
perhaps explaining the rest, is the wonderful 
lifelong partnership of the two men who for 
fifty-seven years laboured together, ‘‘ united,”’ 
as Sir J. B. Lawes said, “ by their mutual 
love of the work they were engaged in.” 

Pliny tells us that Sterculus, the son of 
Faunus, discovered the value of dung as 
manure. It was virtually the only manure 
in use till Lawes and Gilbert showed that 
various mineral substances could supple- 
ment its action or altogether replace it. 
The demonstration went home to the British 
farmer; ‘“‘ artificial’? manures are now fre- 
quently and increasingly used, and their 
manufacture has become an important 
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industry. Manurial tests were the chief, 
but not the only investigations carried out 
at Rothamsted. Other researches dealt 
with the feeding of animals, particularly the 
production of animal fat from starch, with 
ensilage, wheat flour, &c. 

Without doubt the most striking feature 
of the Rothamsted experiments is the 
scrupulous accuracy with which the records 
have been kept, and the comprehensive 
analytical data which have been accumu- 
lated. It is not too much to say that 
the facts and figures obtained at Roth- 
amsted can be made to throw light 
on almost every problem arising in con- 
nexion with the manurial treatment of 
soils and crops. So high is the reputation 
of Lawes and Gilbert’s work that to doubt a 
Rothamsted analysis would be almost 
impious. 

Lawes and Gilbert were prolific writers, 
and their collected memoirs fill ten volumes, 
which, moreover, are by no means easy to 
obtain. The same careful elaboration of 
detail which makes their work so valuable 
also makes their papers very severe reading, 
only to be undertaken by the expert. A 
well-written summary, laying stress on the 
broad outlines and properly subordinating 
details, was badly needed, and this want is 
now supplied by Mr. Hall’s book. The 
work of preparation must have been great, 
but author and publisher have spared no 
pains to produce a book worthy of the 
subject. It is written in the lucid and inter- 
esting style we have learnt to expect from 
Mr. Hall, and is freely illustrated with dia- 
grams and curves to bring out the essential 

oints. We wish it every success, and only 
ope it may induce’ some of the wealthy 

ple who make agriculture their hobby to 
ollow in Sir J. B. Lawes’s footsteps. 








THE SHAPE OF ELECTRONS AND 
THE MAXWELLIAN THEORY.* 
Bonn University. 

Ir is the fate of all important physical 
theories that, after inaugurating a period of 
brilliant discoveries, they are taken to task 
by an array of new experimental facts, 
accruing from the continually refining 

rocess of our methods of observation. The 

axwellian theory has not been —— 
from this fate. It is the absence of the 
effects of the annual motion of the earth 
through the ether on terrestrial optics, and 
in general on terrestrial electromagnetic 
phenomena, that causes so much difficulty, 
and it is to-day the foremost aim of all 
theorists working in the field of electro- 
magnetism to find a plausible hypothesis 
accounting for this absence, which has been 
established to an astounding degree of 
accuracy. 

To speak strictly, the Maxwellian theory 
in its original form cannot offer any explana- 
tion, and we have to turn to its natural 
outgrowth the electronic theory. It can be 
shown that, unless the structure of matter 
undergoes a certain change by moving 
through the ether, the negative results of all 
the experiments undertaken with the view 
of discovering the influence mentioned 
would be incomprehensible. Now, when- 
ever we appeal to the structure of matter 
for an explanation of electromagnetic phe- 
nomena, we really appeal to the electrons 
of which we consider matter to consist. I 
need only remind the reader that the light 
and heat waves emitted by matter, and in 





* The earlier articles in this Series appeared as follows: 
M. Poincaré on ‘La Fin de la Matiére,” Pebruary 17th yand 
Sir William Ramsay on ‘ Heliam and the Transmutation of 
Elements,’ March 10th. 





general all its optical and electrical mani- 
festations, are by the modern theory attri- 
buted to the direct action of electrons. 

The fundamental requirement imposed 
on matter moving through the ether is that 
the dimensions of all bodies as a whole, and 
of their ultimate constituents—i.e., of the 
electrons—be slightly altered. If we take 
it for granted that all molecular forces in their 
innermost nature are electromagnetic, and, 
further, if we remember that, according to 
the Maxwellian theory, the electric forces 
due to charges undergo a modification as 
soon as we impart a certain velocity to 
them, then this hypothesis of deformation 
becomes plausible. It seems that Fitz- 
Gerald was the first to conceive this rather 
daring idea. Later Lorentz independently 
made the same assumption. Calling wu the 
velocity of the earth and v the velocity of 
light, FitzGerald assumed that the earth 
and all bodies on it have their dimensions 
which fall in the line of motion reduced in 


2 : 
the ratio (1-4 “'’): 1, while the cross dimen- 
v- 


sions remain unaltered. In 1904 Lorentz, 
with the view of completely eliminating any 
theoretical influence of rectilinear motion, 


1-2: 1, 
vw: 


and at the same time extended the deforma- 
tion to the electron itself. Evidently, then, 
the electron, which is a sphere of radius a 
when at rest, turns into an ellipsoid with the 


— age . 
semi-axes a an 1-— ,, @,a, when moving 
v 


with the velocity wu. 

Since our measuring rods take part in the 
deformation, we have no direct means of 
testing this hypothesis, but we have a 
means which permits us to decide whether or 
not an electron is rigid, and, if deformable, 
in what manner it is deformable. It is one 
of the greatest triumphs of experimental 
and theoretical science that to-day we can 
make definite statements concerning the 
form of electrons, when only a few years ago 
the conception of an electron was hazy and 
undefinable. Before I explain the method 
of determining the form of the electron it 
may be well to recall a few general facts 
on the subject. 

An electron at rest is a small charged 
sphere of a diameter of about one - ten - 
billionth part of a centimetre, the elec- 
tric charge residing on the surface or 
being distributed in the interior. The 
electric force of this electron is easily ex- 
pressed by applying the ordinary laws of 
electrostatics. If we impart a uniform 
motion to the electron, we must assume the 
laws of flowing electricity. For the motion 
of a charge constitutes an electric current, 
and to start this with its magnetic field a 
certain expenditure of energy is required. 
We can view this electromagnetic energy in 
the light of the ordinary kinetic energy of 
masses, and ascribe it to some ideal mass 
of the electron, which then is termed its 
electromagnetic mass. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that, if compared with the 
masses we are familiar with in mechanics, it 
varies with the velocity, becoming infinite as 
the velocity of light is reached. This differ- 
ence may, nevertheless, be only apparent, 
since we have no experience with ordinary 
masses moving with velocities sufficiently 
great to exhibit their dependence on velocity. 
And there is yet another distinction. If we 
accelerate @ moving electron in its line of 
motion, its mass behaves differently from 
that which is called into play when we impart 
to it an acceleration perpendicular to the 
direction of its velocity. So we are forced 
to distinguish between a longitudinal and a 


slightly changed this ratio into v4 





transverse mass, besides the mass mentioned 
above in connexion with the kinetic energy 
of the electron. For slow motion these three 
masses assume identical values. The manner 
in which these masses increase with velocity 
depends on the shape of the electron. 

Now suppose an electron, initially moving 
in a straight line, enters an electric field— 
for instance, that of a condenser whose 
plates are placed parallel to the direction of 
motion. It will then be deflected from its 
path by a force which is proportional to the 
charge; and the acceleration which this 
force produces will depend on the transverse 
mass of the electron, and therefore on its 
velocity and on its shape. An electron 
entering a magnetic field perpendicularly to 
the lines of force will likewise be deflected if 
we remember that a magnet acts on an 
electric current. It will experience a trans- 
verse force which is proportional to its 
velocity and to its charge, and the effect of 
this force will be to urge it in a direction 
perpendicular to the field and to its own line 
of motion. Now when a magnetic field is 
superimposed on a parallel electric field 
the electron will evidently experience simul- 
taneously two mutually perpendicular forces 
urging it in a resultant direction. This is 
the basis on which Kaufmann established 
the plan of his most recent experiments. 

He availed himself of the Becquerel rays 
emitted by radium salt as a source of quickly 
moving electrons. It is well known that the 
Beta rays are emitted with varying velocities, 
some approaching that of light. Through a 
small opening in a lead plate these electrons 
enter the composite field. The magnetic 
field was furnished by two old permanent 
magnets. It was uniform, and had an 
intensity of 140 abs. units, while the super- 
posed electric field was that of a minute con- 
denser whose plates, one millimetre apart, 
were kept at a constant difference of poten- 
tial of 2,500 volts by an accumulator battery. 
In order to ascertain to what extent the 
uniformity of the field could be relied upon, 
a condenser twenty-nine times as large was 
constructed, its field explored, and found 
practically uniform. All parts of the appa- 
ratus which could be exhausted were 
worked with extreme precision. The 
rays, after traversing a distance of 4cm. 
in the exhausted space, fell upon a smooth 
photographic plate perpendicular to their 
path, and there produced a fine curve, each 
point of the curve corresponding to @ par- 
ticular velocity of the electrons constitutin 
the ray. From what has preceded, it wi 
be clear that this diagram, in conjunction 
with the knowledge of the deflecting forces, 
permitted Kaufmann to evaluate the depend- 
ence of the electromagnetic masses on the 
velocity, and thus to test the various hypo- 
theses of the shape of electrons. 

He established beyond any doubt that the 
Lorentz electron described above does not 
satisfy the experimental data. The Lorentz 
deformation being claimed to be the only 
one to account for the absence of any influ- 
ence of the earth’s motion on terrestrial 
optics, it would appear that the Maxwellian 
theory, which forms the basis of Lorentz’s 
analysis, stands condemned. The writer 
does not quite share this opinion. Matter 1s 
not so simply constituted that we should 
venture to make absolutely final statements 
as to the effects of a rectilinear motion 
upon its structure; nor is the Maxwellian 
theory so inelastic as to break down at once 
under the weight of these brilliant experi- 
ments of Kaufmann. 

Two other forms of electrons, however, 
agree about equally well with the results of 
Kaufmann’s recent experiments. These are 
the rigid electron, and an electron proposed 
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some time ago by the writer. The latter 
electron is a volume-charged sphere of 
radius a when at rest. Through its motion 
it becomes deformed into an ellipsoid of 


constant volume with the semi-axes a st, 


as~? as *, where we have put s for 


1-%. The ratio of its axes is the same as 


that of the Lorentz electron. 

If we extend this sort of deformation to 
all the bodies of a moving system, most of 
the negative effects of the earth’s motion 
would be explained. There is, however, 
one difficulty. In general the effect of 
motion on transparent substances is to 
cause a peculiar kind of double refraction, 
due to the circumstance that the light- 
emitting electrons which vibrate parallel to 
the direction of motion swing with their 
longitudinal masses, whereas the oscillations 
perpendicular to this direction take place 
vith transverse masses. In general one 
would expect different periods from this 
difference of masses. Now dispersion de- 
pends on the free periods of electrons, and 
consequently one would expect a dispersion 
formula that would depend on the orienta- 
tion of the ray with regard to the direction 
of motion. This amounts to double refrac- 
tion, the absence of which has been proved 
by Lord Rayleigh and by Brace. The diffi- 
culty mentioned does not seem to be insur- 
mountable. However this may be, the 

roblem of overcoming the difficulties which 
t the Maxwellian theory is intimately 
connected with that of finding a suitable 
form for the electron. 
A. H. BUCHERER. 





RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE relations between ether and matter 
now form, as a distinguished German physicist 
writes to me, the question of questions, and 
almost any attempt to solve it is therefore 
welcome. In a controversy lately carried 
on in a French technical paper, M. Brylinski 
has asserted that in order to alter the vis 
viva of the ether two things must be present, 
namely, motion and some other absorbing 
or emitting medium. Light, for instance, 
which is, according to current theories, an 
undulation of the ether, can be absorbed, 
either wholly or in part, by material bodies. 
He is also clear that the medium involved 
in gravitation is the ether; but is this 
ether always the same everywhere? and 
has it mass? To these questions M. Bry- 
linski answers that certain phenomena 
attending the velocity of light, and the sup- 
posed carrying-along of the ether by matter, 
show that the ether contained between the 
molecules of material bodies is not the same 
as the ether of the inter-planetary spaces ; 
while as to mass, he assumes that the charge 
of the negative electrons demands a carrier, 
and that this carrier is the ether, which con- 
sequently has, according to him, a well- 
defined mass, though of course its density 
is extremely small compared with that of 
the molecules of matter. This contention, 
though not at first sight to be rejected as 
absurd, seems to be entirely destructive of 
many existing theories, and its promulgator 
certainly does not lack the courage of his 
opinions. 

The different problems affecting the 
Alpha rays, or positive electrons, are also 
now in full course of investigation. Prof. 
Wigger has lately described in the Jahrbuch 
der Radioaktivitat a series of experiments 
which not only confirm the existence of the 
“Delta” rays, or slow-moving negative 
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on the complete deviability of the Alpha 
rays by even the most intense magnetic 
field. He compares this fact with Mr. 
Soddy’s hypothesis that the Alpha particles 
are originally uncharged, and only acquire 
their charge by reason of the shock caused 
by the expulsion of the negative electron 
from the atom. His experiments seem 
to have been made with polonium and 
radio-active lead, and they lead him to the 
conclusion that the very absorbable Alpha 
rays of these two substances are not the 
same as the Alpha rays of radium. This is 
particularly curious in view of Prof. Ruther- 
ford’s remark (‘ Radio-Activity,’ second ed., 
p- 583) that ordinary matter may be under- 
going transformation accompanied by the 
expulsion of Alpha particles at a much 
greater rate than that shown by uranium 
without producing appreciable electrical or 
photographic action. With this may be 
usefully placed the law enunciated by Prof. 
Ostwald, that the bodies which first come 
to light in any transformation are, in experi- 
mental conditions, always the most unstable. 

Not unconnected with this, perhaps, is 
the curious result of the inquiry which Prof. 
von Wesendonk has lately described in the 
Physikalische Zeitschrifi, into the different 
discharges from positive and negative 
electrodes respectively. This, it will be 
remembered, formed one of the electrical 
mysteries that M. Langevin recently enu- 
merated in his address to the International 
Society of Electricians. Prof. von Wesen- 
donk is of opinion that when the discharge 
is a “‘ pure”’ spark, and contains no admix- 
ture of either point or glow discharge, neither 
electrode has any advantage over the other, 
and the quantity of energy liberated is the 
same in each case. If both electrodes are 
used and the distance between them is very 
great, the negative ion, he says, may possibly 
be converted into a positive one, as he 
thinks may happen in the strongly positive 
discharge from a Tesla transformer at high 
tension. It seems possible, however, that 
the gas in which the discharge occurs has 
some influence upon this, as Prof. J. J. 
Thomson showed some time since that with 
an oscillatory discharge in hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and some other gases, a conductor 
placed near the point received a negative, 
and in air and oxygen a positive charge. 

The heating effect produced by the 
R6ntgen rays on being absorbed by different 
metals has been examined in The Philo- 
sophical Magazine by Prof. Bumsted, of 
Connecticut. He finds that in the case of 
lead about twice as much heat is generated 
as in that of zinc. His hypothesis is that 
the Rontgen rays cause the dissociation of 
certain elements on striking them, and that 
the energy thus liberated manifests itself as 
heat. M. Sagnac, who, as stated lately in 
these Notes (Atheneum, No. 4088), asserts 
that the Réntgen rays in the case mentioned 
are not so much absorbed as transformed, 
has found that the secondary or Sagnac rays 
emitted by metals struck by X rays are 
much more absorbable than those producing 
them, and so on progressively with the 
tertiary and succeeding radiations. All 
which looks like a gradual breaking-down 
of energy, and a “‘frittering away” of it 
—to use the classic phrase—not exclusively 
into heat. 

In the same number of the magazine (i.e., 
that for February) Mr. A. Russell discusses 
the dielectric strength of the atmosphere, 
which he thinks has been hitherto put too 
low. Prof. J. J. Thomson, he tells us, has 
estimated it at 30 kilowatts per centimetre, 
and Mr. O’Gorman at 27. He himself, 
however, considers that at ordinary atmo- 





electrons, but also cast considerable doubt 


between 38 and 40 kilowatts, which is an 
increase of about 30 per cent. The fact 
may reassure practical electricians haunted 
by the fear of short circuits; but it might 
be unwise to trust to it. M. Brunhes, who 
has lately been making experiments at the 
Puy de Déme Observatory, of which he is 
Director, thinks that the leak in all charged 
bodies which can be attributed to the 
atmosphere alone is more considerable than 
has been hitherto supposed, and _ that, 
contrary to the general opinion, it is more 
rapid the freer the air is from dust and 
vapour of water. A study by him on the 
subject is now appearing in the Revue 
Scientifique. 

Madame Curie, in a communication to the 
Académie des Sciences which is marked with 
some asperity, again asserts that her polo- 
nium is the same substance with that which 
Prof. Marckwald insists on calling radio- 
tellurium, and her view of the case is sup- 
ported by certain constants which she gives, 
and which agree with those lately put 
forward by Prof. Marckwald. It seems a 
pity that they cannot agree upon some 
healing measure, such as the calling of both 
substances by the name of Radium F given 
to them by Prof. Rutherford. 

Lest any one should be misled by the 
quotation in these Notes (Atheneum, 
No. 4088) from Dr. Le Bon that Hertzian 
waves accompany every electric spark, and 
by certain comments thereon, it may be said 
that it is by no means every spark which causes 
this phenomenon. The statement probably 
got into ‘ L’Evolution de la Matiére’ by a 
slip of the pen; for its author certainly 
knows a great deal better, and put the case 
in a nutshell when he stated in 1899, in his 
study on Hertzian waves, that the waves 
were emitted when a conductor of sufficient 
capacity, and bearing a charge of sufficient 
tension, was abruptly discharged, the charge 
being at the same time constantly renewed. 
As Prof. Fleming graphically demonstrated 
in his recent Cantor Lectures, which will 
shortly be printed, only one or two sparks 
out of the train emitted in such circumstances 
are oscillating, and it is only the oscillatory 
discharge which produces the wave. The 
analogy of a U tube into which a liquid is 
suddenly poured from a height is exact. 

P: t. 








DR. LE BON’S THEORIES OF MATTER. 


Mr. NoRMAN CAMPBELL’S case has proved 
so unexpectedly fragile that it would be 
cruel to draw further attention to the un- 
dignified dance he is now performing over 
its débris. Nor shall I notice further his 
childish display of bad temper and worse 
manners in the attack upon myself which 
he now states to have been his object 
throughout the controversy. For, were 
every word of it true—as it certainly is not 
—it could have no earthly bearing upon 
the issue raised by him in his first letter, 
namely, whether The Atheneum was or was 
not justified in speaking favourably of Dr. 
Le Bon. 

In these circumstances I find myself with 
space to spare for the discussion of the 
quinine sulphate experiment, which, it may 
be recollected, formed the one instance 
adduced by Mr. Campbell of the alleged 
invalidity of Dr. Le Bon’s experiments. 
The facts, which differ widely from those 
which the unwary reader might suppose 
from Mr. Campbell’s allusions, are as follows. 
In the Revue Scientifique of April 14th, 1900, 
Dr. Le Bon described how quinine sulphate 
previously heated on a metal plate to 150° C., 
and then allowed to cool, will become 
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scope if placed on its disk, or even suspended 
above it with a thin sheet of metal between. 
This phenomenon he attributed, in an article 
in the same paper of November 15th, 1902, 
to the chemical reaction produced in the 
substance by its hydration, or absorption of 
water from the atmosphere. He also stated 
that the ‘‘effluves”’ disengaged during this 
and other chemical reactions had the same 
properties as those apparent in the dissocia- 
tion of bodies, including the power of passing 
through thin sheets of metal, and that of 
these ‘‘la réaction la plus nette est donnée 
par lhydratation de sulfate de quinine ”’ ; 
while he suggested that the radio-activity 
of substances like radium and thorium 
might be due to the same cause. Later 
Miss Gates, writing to The Physical Review 
from McGill University under date of June, 
1903, stated, among other things, that 


“‘the quinine radiations are only apparent when 
accompanied by a great temperature change..... 
They are completely absorbed by a thin sheet of 
aluminium, which does not cut out the rays of 
uranium, radium, and thorium...... There is no 
evidence for believing that the ionization of quinine 
radiations is due to the spontaneous projection of 
charged masses from the atom, but to molecular 
actions which are influenced by temperature...... 
While M. Le Bon is undoubtedly correct in his 
assertion as to the cause of the quinine radiations 
[i.e., chemical reaction], these [her own] experi- 
ments. show no justification for attributing the 
radiation from radium and the other active bodies 
to a similar cause.” 

r.Thus stood the matter till 1905, when 
Prof. Kalahne, writing in Drude’s Annalen 
der Physik (pp. 451 saq.), ‘ Ueber die Strah- 
lung des Chinin-sulfates,’ after discussing 
Miss Gates’s experiments and detailing some 
of his own, re-echoed her statement that the 
chemical reaction was the cause of the 
radiation; pointed out that, unless the 
vapour of water were introduced, the heated 
and cooled quinine sulphate showed no trace 
either of phosphorescence or of ionizing 
power; and suggested that Miss Gates had 
not taken this sufficiently into account in 
her conclusions. After this Miss Gates, 
writing to The Physical Review of January 
in this year, without referring to either 
Dr. Le Bon’s or Prof. Kalihne’s researches, 
described an experiment performed by her 
in the Cavendish Laboratory, which demon- 
strated that dried quinine sulphate, without 
any heating at all, can be made to exhibit 
both phosphorescence and ionization by 
exposure to daimp air. She further said that 
experiments in the same piace, designed to 
show thst the ultra-violet light possibly 
evolved during the phosphorescence was 
the cause of the ionization, had failed to 
reveal the presence of such light, and that 
the cause of both phosphorescence and 
ionization was the chemical reaction of 
hydration. 

In the meantime something else had hap- 
pened. In The Philosophical Magazine for 
April of last year Mr. Campbell, after detail- 
ing some careful quantitative experiments 
on the radio-activity of ordinary matter, 
which form a valuable confirmation of the 
theory of the generality of this phenomenon 
put forward by Dr. Le Bon five years earlier, 
appended to his account a separate article 
on ‘ Radio-activity and Chemical Change,’ 
in which the following words occur :— 


‘* When these experiments had proceeded for a 
short time, it was found that a similar effect, due 
to chemical action, had been described by M. 
Gustave Le Bon. But it was soon remarked that 
the chemical actions which were attended by the 
largest effects were those which gave out consider- 
able quantities of heat. Was it heat, and not 
chemical action, that was the cause of the effect 
noticed ?” 

He then went on to explain :— 





“It is not difficult to see how M. Le Bon arrived 
at the conclusion that chemical change is accom- 
panied by radio-activity. All the actions with 
which he obtained the effects are actions evolving 
a considerable amount of heat.” 


To this Dr. Le Bon replied in ‘ L’Evolution 
de la Matiére,’ published in June of the same 
year (see The Atheneum, No. 4055), that he 
did not dispute the part played by heat in 
releasing the provision of radio-activity 
(¢.e., the emanation) from certain radio-active 
bodies, but that Mr. Campbell had omitted 
to notice that among the chemical reactions 
claimed as causes of radio-activity were 
some (such as the hydration of quinine 
sulphate and the oxidation of phosphorus) 
which did not involve any rise in tempera- 
ture. How Mr. Campbell reconciles the 
ignorance professed by him, in April, 1905, 
of Dr. Le Bon’s experiments on radio-active 
chemical reactions with the statement in his 
letter in The Atheneum of the 3rd inst. that 
he was ‘‘an earnest student of that author’s 
works two years before his book appeared,” 
is his affair, and not mine. But, lest any 
one should be misled by his remark in the 
same letter, with regard to the oxidation of 
phosphorus, that ‘“‘ Dr. Le Bon was wise 
not to include this experiment in his book,” 
I would point out that this experiment is 
duly set out at length on pp. 351 and 352 
of ‘ L’Evolution de la Matiére.’ 

Mr. Campbell’s discomfiture 
however, completed by Dr. Le Bon. At the 
Congress of German Physicists held at 
Meran in the -autumn—ef—rest year Prof. 
Kalaihne again referred to Dr, Le Bon’s 
quinine sulphate experiments of 1900, gave 
an account of certain others devised by 
himself, and stated categorically that the 
cause of radio-activity was not here the 
variation of temperature, but the chemical 
reaction of the dehydration and hydration 
of the sulphate. He further said that, 
although his experiments led him to conclude 
that the quinine radiations did not include 
Beta or Gamma rays, he could not yet 
decide whether the ionization was due to 
ultra-violet light or—in the alternative—to 
the emission of highly absorbable Alpha 
rays. This part of the ease is therefore 
still sub judice ; but in the meantime, if 
Miss Gates’s Cavendish Laboratory experi- 
ments are considered valid, we must believe 
that the ionizing power of quinine sulphate 
cannot be due to ultra-violet light, 
must therefore be attributed, till 
order, to the emission of Alpha rays. 


was not, 
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both Miss Gates and Prof. Kalaihne are 
positive that it is not dve to heat, and 
therefore, whether Dr. Le Bon is right or 


not, Mr. Campbell is wrong. 
tion of sinister motives is not 
weapons ; but it does not seem uncharitable 
to conclude that Mr. Campbell is not the 
Machiavel and double dealer he claims to 
be, and that his furious attack upon Dr. Le 
Bon was probably inspired more by anger 
at this rebuff than by the desire to injure 
myself, which he now seems to consider the 
more avowable motive. 

However this may be, I think this contro- 
versy may be properly closed with a summary 
of its results. By the mouths of two witnesses 
of distinction enough to satisfy even the 
high standard in such matters of the Caven- 
dish Laboratory, Dr. Le Bon has been 
shown to have been one of the first, and, in 
the opinion of three others equally distin- 
guished (including one Professor of Physics 
and another of Mathematics), to have been 
the very first, to promulgate the theory of 
the general radio-activity of matter and the 
dissociation of the atom. To this Mr. 
Campbell opposes merely the alleged silence 
of half a dozen gentlemen to whom, so far 
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as I know, this point has not been submitted,. 
and, with curious logic, refuses to claim for 
any other person or persons the priority he 
would deny to Dr. Le Bon. Dr. Le Bon’s 
theory has been admitted by the same 
adversary to be, “in the main, correct ”’ ; 
and his experiments are proved to have been 
quoted and used with due acknowledgment 
by German, Italian, French, Canadian, and 
English physicists—the solitary attempt to 
impugn one of them having recoiled on its 
authors. 

On the other hand, I have admitted that 
I should like more independent and better 
proof of the existence of an emanation from 
all substances than that set out in Dr. 
Le Bon’s book. I believe that this will yet 
be found, and my reason for this faith is 
the singular confirmation that has been 
forthcoming, time after time, for this and for 
other of his deductions. In April, 1900, 
when Dr. Le Bon first enunciated this part 
of his theory, Prof. Rutherford’s discovery 
of the thorium emanation was, apart from 
his own experiments, the sole foundation 
upon which it could rest. I am not even 
sure that, at the time he wrote, Dr. Le Bon 
was aware of Prof. Rutherford’s discovery 
three months earlier; but, since then, 
additional evidence has continued to come 
year after year. First was Prof. Dorn’s 
discovery of the emanation from radium ; 
then Prof. J. J. Thomson’s proof of an 
emanation from much more ordinary mate- 
rials; and then, M. Blondlot’s ‘ émission 
pesante ”’—not yet confirmed by indepen- 
dent observation—from a great variety of 
substances. Nor is the absence till now of 
proof of an emanation from uranium at all 
decisive against its existence ; for this may 
be due either to a transformation so imme- 
diate as to leave no trace of its presence, or 
to some masking phenomenon like those 
‘* Delta ” rays which for a long time prevented 
the measurement of the charge on their 
Alpha congeners. Even if my hopes are 
disappointed, however—and no scientific 
theory can hope nowadays to spring into life 
like Athene, armed at all points—this is 
not a fundamental point of Dr. Le Bon’s 
doctrine, and with the result of this con- 
troversy I think he may well rest content. 
Mr. Campbell’s attack, far from “ blasting pe 
his reputation, has probably brought the 
solidity of its foundations to the notice of 
many readers in this country who would 
otherwise have remained for some time longer 
in ignorance of it. BP. Ee 


*,* This controversy is now closed. 








SOCIETIES. 
GronocicaL.—March 7.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. A. Douglas and 
Mr. DP. Pugh-Jones were elected Fellows.—The 
following communications were read: ‘On the 
Occurrence of Limestone of the Lower Carboniferous 
Series in the Cannock-Chase Portion of the South 
Statfordshire Coalfield,’ by Mr. G. Marmaduke 
Cockin,—and ‘ Liassic Dentaliide,’ by Mr. Linsdall 
Richardson. 


President, 





Astatic.—March 13.—Lord Reay in the chair.— 
Dr. Hoey, in his paper on ‘Sarmad and Aurangzeb, 
began by referring to the popularity of Sarmad’s 
quatrains, and stated that as Sarmad, a Muham- 
madan, had been on friendly terms with Hindus, 
and was killed by Aurangzeb’s order, Hindus have 
a vague impression that his death was in some 
measure due to his sympathies. The history of 
Sarmad, as far as it is known, was then given. He 
was a Jew of Kashan, who became a Muham- 
madan, studied medicine, and came to India. 
His tenets and doctrines were explained and 
examined ; and also his literary remains. Dr. 
Hoey referred to two MSS., which he had ob- 
tained in India. The first contained a notice of 
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Sarmad, his views, and some of his quatrains, 
oo to a diwin by some other poet. 
second was a masnavi, hitherto unnoticed, 

which is undoubtedly by Sarmad. Of this the 
plot was explained; and the paper concluded 
with four lines by the poet, which are remarkably 
similar to some of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
his probable contemporary :— 

Thy bottle may be made of vintner’s dust, 

And sighs of lovers hang around its crust. 

The tavern’s sweepings may become thy cup, 

And my remembrance rise upon the must. 
—A disoussion followed, in Which Mr. Irvine, Dr. 
Gaster, Sir Charles Lyall, and Mr. Fleet took part. 





Society or Antiqvaries. — March 15, — Sir 
He H. Howorth, V.P., in the chair. — Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on ‘The 
Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras at Lewes,’ with 
special reference to recent excavations on the site 
by the Sussex Archeological Society. Excava- 
4ions had already been made by Mr. Somers Clarke 
and himself in 1883, which had disclosed the plan 
of the subvaults, &c., of the dorter range; but, 
owing to difficulties which had now been sur- 
mounted, it had not been possible to extend 
operations eastwards. The recent excavations had 
brought to light there the remains of a large in- 
firmary chapel of unusual plan, and side by side 
with it the foundations of the infirmary hall. 
Search had also been made, by the kindness of 
Messrs. Kenwoard, in their garden, for the traces 
of the earlier church of the priory ; but the de- 
struction on this site had been too thorough to 
leave anything definite. Through the kindness of 
Mr. F. G. Courthope, efforts had been made to eluci- 
date also the remains of the west front beneath 
his garden ; but little was found besides the con- 
crete cores of the walls. The remains of the in- 
my chapel noted above consist for the most 
part of great masses of fallen walling, which were 
evidently overthrown in the way hinted at in the 
well-known letter of John Portinari to Crumwell 
describing the destruction of the priory church. 
Mr. Hope showed that this letter was actually a 
rs aera in English by Richard Moryson of a 

olograph letter from Portinari, written in Italian, 
preserved, with an earlier letter referred to in it, 
in the Public Record Office. These letters give 
considerably fuller details of the beginning of the 
throwing down of the church, and of the way in 
which it was done, by digging out the foundations 
and a the walls on wooden posts that were 
afterwards burnt or blown down, so causing the 
superincumbent masses to collapse. The original 
letters also contained various dimensions and other 
details that had been overlooked or omitted by 
Moryson, which enabled a more correct plan to be 
drawn of the destroyed priory church. Mr. Ho 
further communicated a description (from the 
letters patent leasing the site after Crumwell’s 
attainder) of certain buildings reserved to the king, 
which apparently had formed the prior’s lodging, 
and afterwards the manor house of Gnawa 
himself. 





Royat Numismatic. — March 15.—Sir John 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. G. Charlton 
Adams, Mr. A. M. Mitchison, Mr. Thomas Love- 
lace Hercy, Mr. E. A. Mitchell-Innes, Mr. J. 
Gordon Langton, Mr. A. J. . Radford, and 
Capt. W. H. Williamson were elected Fellows.— 
Mr. A. Radford exhibited an Anglo-Saxon penny 
of Edward II. struck at Totness, and bearing the 
moneyer’s name Wynstan. This is the earliest 
coin known of this mint, none before Aithelred IT. 
having been hitherto recorded.—Mr. Percy Webb 
exhibited a series of Roman dupondii or ‘* second 
brass” of the first to the third centuries a.p.—Mr. 
Neville Langton showed two early Athenian tetra- 
drachms, each with a square punch-mark on the 
reverse, which had been found on the site of 
Naukratis, in Egypt.— Mr. F. A. Walters 
exhibited a half-groat which bears the name of 
Richard II., but which, he was of opinion, was not 
struck till the following reign of Henry IV. ; and 
Mr. Thomas Bliss a series of *‘ truck-tickets ” used 
at various collieries and ironworks.—Dr. Barclay 
V. Head communicated a ron ‘ The Earliest 


Greco-Bactrian and Greco-Indian Coins.’ Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer had in 1883 attributed a tetra- 
drachm bearing the inscription AAEZANAPOY, 
ther with the head of Zeus on the obverse, 
an eagle standing on a thunderbolt on the 
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reverse, to’ Alexander’ the Great, and supposed it 
to re nt his first local proweeyy Ay dew 9 The 
British Museum has since acquired two specimens 
of this coinage, one of them coming undoubtedly 
from India, and the venance of the other being 
doubtful. Dr. H pointed out that the occur- 
rence of the satrapal head-dress as a symbol on 
these coins indicated their Eastern origin, and 
after inquiring to which province of the Eastern 
empire of Alexander they might most reasonably 
be attributed, came to the conclusion that all the 
available evidence pointed unmistakably to Bactria 
or to some district on the extreme North-West fron- 
tierof India. He called attention to the very striking 
resemblance in type existing between these coins 
and certain imitations of Athenian coins which 
were current in India about the date of Alexander’s 
invasion. On these Indian imitations the owl of 
the reverse is supplanted by an eagle with reverted 
head, precisely as on the coins under discussion ; 
while the helmeted head of Athene still occupies 
the obverse. Dr. Head showed that a coin which 
had recently been sent to the Society from Tash- 
kend supplied the link which connected these two 
classes in the most satisfactory manner ; for while 
its reverse, as regards both its type and its accom- 
panying symbols, was exactly that of the Athenian 
imitations, its obverse type was the head of Zeus, 
as on the tetradrachm described by Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer. Dr. Head therefore proposed to remove 
the coins in question from the extreme west to the 
extreme east of Alexander’s empire, and to regard 
them, further, as belonging not to the beginning 
of his reign, but to about the time of his death, or 
even to a somewhat later date, between his death 
and the accession of Seleucus, and he showed in 
detail that this view was confirmed by considera- 
tions of the weight-standard and the provenance of 
the known specimens. 





EntTomoLocicaL.—March 7.—Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. G. Wheeler 
was elected a Fellow.—Mr. H. W. Andrews 
exhibited two specimens of Microdon latifrona, 
Lw., @ rare dipteron taken in the New Forest in 
June, 1905. — Mr. H. M. Edelsten showed 
examples of Nonagria neurica, Hb., and N. 
dissoluta, var. arundineta, Schmidt, from Ger- 
many, with (?) var. arundineta from Central 
Asia, for comparison with N. dissoluta and 
N. var. arundineta from Kent, Cambridge, 
and Norfolk.—Mr. L. B. Prout exhibited a 
variable series of Gynopteryx gladiaria, Guen., 
and its varieties.—Mr. A. J. Chitty exhibited 
combs of the honey bee formed on a branch of nut 
tree, the bees having swarmed late in the year. 
After July they deserted the combs, and, having 
consumed all the ney omeie’ in them, again 
swarmed on a neighbouring tree. — Prof. R. 
Meldola exhibited a specimen of Prodenia littoralis, 
Boisd., which had emer; in a breeding cage 
kept, with noe y Major R. B. Robert- 
son at Boscombe, Hants, for the reception of 
caterpillars found in that district. The moth 
emerged on July 16th, 1905. — Commander 
J. J. Walker said he had taken the larva, 
known as the Egyptian cotton worm, in the 
Central Pacific Islands, feeding cn the tobacco 
plant.—Mr. 0. E. Janson exhibited a Mantis on a 
a of the bark of a tree, as found in Trinidad 

y Mr. F. Birch, who stated that its close re- 
semblance to a withered leaf was evidently a pro- 
tection used for aggressive purposes.—Mr. M. Burr 
exhibited a series of Callimenide, a small family 
of Orthoptera, consisting of two genera, Dinar- 
chus, with the single species D. pus, Iillig., 
and Callimenus, of which all the known species 
were included, with the exception of C. inflatus, 
Br., from Asia Minor.—Mr. Rowland- Brown 
showed specimens of Argynnis niobe, var. eria, 
from the Pyrenees, Cevennes, and South Tyrolese 
mountains. He drew attention to the remarkable 
form of the example taken at Gavarnie in July, 
1905, of which the coloration of the upper side of 
all the wings was ruddy-copper-red dusted with 
blue.upon the nervures. He also remarked that 
whereas specimens of eris and other Argynnids 
from the mountainous regions of Central France 
show a tendency to maintain constant pale forms, 
those from the Fyeeness are generally more highly 
coloured, while the high Alpine forms of Central 
Europe incline to melanism.—Prof. E. B. Poulton 
exhibited an original note-book of Burchell’s, taken 
to South Africa in 1812. He said that it estab- 
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lished the date of the author’s birthday (hitherto 
unknown) to be July 12th, while it also recorded 
for the first time the superstitious dread of the 
native Hottentots for the ‘‘death’s-head moth,” 
known locally as the “devil bee.”"—Dr. F. A. 
Dixey exhibited specimens of Pierine butterflies. 
from South Africa, India, and Asia Minor to illus- 
trate how the under sides of the dry-season forms 
inthe group are apt to take a red tinge, it being 
especially interesting to note that the same ten- 
dency was manifest in all species collected from 
such widely separate regions.—Mr. C. O. Water- 
house communicated a note on the migration of 
Lepidoptera against the wind, extracted from a 
report on ‘The Pearl Oyster of the Gulf of Manaar, 
Avicula (meleagrina) fucata,’ by Henry Sullivan 
Thomas, in The Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science for the session 1886-7. — Col. 
C. T. Bingham read a note on ‘A Plague of Ants 
in the Observatory District, Cape Town, South 
Africa,’ and illustrated his remarks with specimens. 
of the insects referred to by him.—Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff read a paper ‘On some Rest Attitudes. 
in Butterflies,’ illustrated by numerous specimens. 
arranged upon backgrounds of specially prepared 
om tinted to represent the natural sur- 
roundings of the insects in their various habitats. 
—Dr. T. A. Chapman read a paper entitled 
‘Observations on the Life-History of 7'richoptilus: 
paludum, Zell.’—Prof. Poulton read a _ by 
Mr. Frank P. Dodd ‘On some Parasitic Hymeno- 
pterous Insects of North Queensland,’ and exhibited 
a number of interesting specimens. 





Historicat.—March 15.—The Rev. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. H. 8S. Cronin 
and Messrs. J. Eliot Hodgkin, C. L. Kingsford, 
and E. K. Purnell were elected Fellows.—A paper 
was read by Prof. Pelham upon the Roman Limes. 
in Upper Germany and the Agri Decumates. 
Attention was drawn to the thorough and 
systematic exploration carried out recently by the 
Imperial Government of the roads, forts, Hadrian’s. 
palisade, and the later wall and earthworks. The 
enon occupation of the country under 

espasian and its abandonment about 250 a.pD. 
were demonstrated.—A short discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Seebohm, Sir Henry Howorth, and 
Sir Alfred Lyall took part. 





PuysicaL.—March 9.—Dr. C. Chree, V.P., in 
the chair.—Prof. H. A. Wilson read a paper on 
‘ The Velocities of the Ions of Alkali Salt Vapours- 
at High Temperatures.’"—Dr. J. A. Harker read a 
paper ‘On some Experiments on Earth-Currents at 

ew Observatory.’ 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Some Aspects of Regi 
okay Sek Bp TS ne and Po Betas 
~ ety of "Fire, Fi us, P : . 
Lecture I w» Prof, V. B. Lewes. sks, and Fire Extinction, 


II., Prot. V. B. Le - 
ti .— ion on ‘ M of Loco- 
t in London.’ acaba 


rae te and Transpor 
Tues. Royal Institution, 5.—‘The Influence of Geology on Scenery,” 
nn _ wey. 4 FE. Marr. (Tyndall Lecture.) - 
7 nstitution vil Engi .—Di ion on ‘The Outer 
Barrier, Hodbarrow Iron Mines.’ 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Coal Conservation, Power Transmission, 
and ke Prevention,’ Mr. A. J. Martin. 
Tavrs. Royal, 4.30. 
_ Reval Institution, 5.—' Internal-Combustion Engines,’ Lecture 
IL., Prof. B. ae. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Adjourned Discussion 
on ‘Electrical Equipment of the Aberdare Collieries of the 
Powell Duffryn Company,’ and ‘ Electric Winding Considered 
n 


— Surveyors’ 








Practieally and Commercially. 
tiquaries, 8.30.—'On some Antiquities found at 
Ham Hill, Somerset, and in the Neighbourhood,’ Mr. 
H. 8t. G. Gray. 
Pa. RK institutyon, 9.—‘ Recent Progress in Magneto-Optics,’” 


Sart. “Institution, 3.—'The Corpuscular Theory of Matter,’ 
»  E. V., Prof. J. J. Themes . —_ _— 








Science Gossip. 


Tue Clarendon Press have ready ‘Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition from 
Alemzon to Aristotle,’ by Prof. John I. 
Beare, an important book which gathers 
from Aristotle and elsewhere the Greek con- 
tribution to the psychology of the senses. 


Mr. Frowpe is about to publish for the 
Radcliffe Trustees a ‘Catalogue of 1,772 
Stars, chiefly comprised within the Zone 
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°90° N.P.D., for the Epoch 1900,’ 
deduced from observations made at the 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, during the 

ears 1894-1903, under the direction of 
br. A. A. Rambaut. 


Tue death, in his fifty-fifth year, is an- 
mounced from Kasan of the Rector of the 
University, the anatomist Nikolas Ljubimov. 
His best-known work was a handbook of 
pathological anatomy, which ran through 
several editions. 


A NEw comet (c, 1906) was discovered at 
Melbourne by Mr. David Ross, the honora 
secretary of the Victoria branch of the Britis 
Astronomical Association, on the evening 
of the 18th inst. It was situated in the 
constellation Cetus, and moving in a north- 
easterly direction. 


THE small planet No. 400, which was 
discovered by M. Charlois at Nice on 
March 15th, 1895, has been named by him 
Ducrosa. In a later examination of plates 
taken in 1902, Prof. Max Wolf has noted a 
small planet registered on March 5th, which 
had been overlooked until now. He dis- 
covered another on the 4th inst. In correc- 
tion of the notes in our ‘ Science Gossip’ last 
‘week it may be stated that, in addition to 
the planet discovered by Prof. Wolf on the 
3rd inst., one was detected by Herr Kopff 
on the same day; also that three of Mr. 
Metealf’s (of which he now publishes later 
observations) were found on the 16th ult., 
not one on the 17th. Dr. J. Palisa, of 
Vienna, also publishes further observations 
of recent discoveries. 


Herr EBE LL, of the Bureau of the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, Kiel, in publishing 
{No. 4079) elements of Kopff’s comet 
({b, 1906), remarks that they will require 
revision on account of the slow motion of 
the comet, but will suffice to indicate its 
place for the rest of this month. According 
to these, the comet passed its perihelion on 
January 4th, at the distance from the sun 
of 1-08 in terms of the earth’s mean distance. 
Its present distance from the earth is 0°68 
on the same scale, or about 63,000,000 miles, 
and increasing. The inclination and eccen- 
tricity of the orbit are small. The comet is 
still in the south-eastern part of the constel- 
lation Leo, between the stars r and v Leonis. 
Next week its brightness will amount to only 
about a quarter of what it was at the time of 
discovery. 

A NEw variable star of the Algol type has 
been discovered in the constellation Perseus 
by Herr Sigurd Enebo at Dombaas, Dovre, 
in the province of Christiania, Norway. In 
the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung ’ it is numbered 
+41°.851, and the magnitude is given as 
9°4. When at a minimum it is invisible 
with a small telescope ; Herr J. F. Schroter, 
Director of the Christiania Observatory, 
states that, on account of the con- 
tinuous unfavourable weather, he has not 
been able to look for it since its discovery. 
The period, according to Herr Enebo’s 
observations, must be either about 13 days 
or an aliquot part of that number. The 
star will be reckoned as var. 29, 1906, Persei. 
Another variable, which appears to be also 
of the Algol type, has been found by Prof. 
M. and Herr Am Wolf in the constellation 
Gemini. In the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung’ 
it is numbered + 23°.1151, and the variability 
is not great, the magnitude being above the 
ninth when brightest and below the tenth 
when faintest. Dr. Graff, of Hamburg, 
confirms the variability and its type, and 
places the changes of brightness between 
9-6 and 11:0 magnitude. The star will 
reckon as var. 30, 1906, Geminorum. 





FINE ARTS 


—~— 
THH WORK OF CHARLES FURSE. 


Tue exhibition of the work of Charles 
Furse that the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
has brought together is one that will de- 
servedly attract considerable attention, for 
his art was very popular, and he was, more- 
over, one of the champions of a considerable 
section of critical opinion. Indeed, there 
were not wanting voices to declare that but 
for his untimely death he might have taken 
his place at the very head of the English 
School. 

Such enthusiasts must be prepared for a 
slight sense of disappointment on seeing 
these collected works. The paintings that 
each took so handsomely central a position 
among s group of weaker rivals, have a 
little the air of competing with one another: 
to say the worst about them at once, they 
are “ Academy pictures,” and look it. It 
is like the distinction between the girl who 
dresses to make herself look as nice as 
possible and the other who wants to look 
nicer than any one else—a distinction 
subtle, but unmistakably recognizable in the 
result. Soin these pictures we hardly ever 
find the painter absorbed in making a merely 
beautiful thing, but rather alert to produce 
a striking one, though here in justice we 
ought to distinguish between the attempt 
to outshine a rival and the determination 
to stand up to the challenge of nature, that 
strongest of rivals, of whose presence Furse 
was always so keenly conscious. Furse 
stood for directness of attack in painting, 
for broad, yet in certain respects extremely 
literal truth to nature, and critics who wished 
to see a revival of those qualities in English 
art backed him with their approval. The 
battle is now won, and already it is time to 
disengage from his achievement what is 
admirable and worth following—to deprecate 
in fact, the indiscriminate discipleship with 
which painters of an impressionable age or 
character pay tribute to the successful 
artist. 

A glance round the galleries will explain 
the general approval these pictures have 
gained. Their author was thoroughly normal. 
His work was one long hymn in praise of 
the healthy outdoor existence which, by a 
cruelty of fate, he was fully to enjoy only 
at intervals. Every one must admire the 
vigour with which, invalid as he was, he 
sang the praises of youth and health and 
spirits; yet sometimes the quality of the 
homage was @ little coarse, more particularly 
in such work as his last big Academy 
picture, ‘ Cubbing with the York and Ainsty.’ 
The dogs between the horses’ legs are admir- 
able in animal vigour; the children—well, 
perhaps we demand more in the portrait 
of children than the presentation of animal 
vigour. At all events, they seem treated 
inadequately, as are his children generally, 
though they are chubby and apple-cheeked 
enough to satisfy any worshipper of health. 

In a word, the painter of these pictures 
has made them as real as nature, instead of 
making them as beautiful. The convention 
which he adopted, and which bids fair to 
be the ruling one in modern painting for a 
long time to come, consists in laying out as 
directly and vigorously as possible the 
leading planes which make up the external 
forms of a figure, with great attention to 
getting the colours of these planes pitched 
at the highest degree of brilliant contrast, 
but with less attention to the subtle forms 
which the line draughtsman seizes, and 
which mark the division between those 





planes. The want of this closer delineation 
of form the modern painter thinks to provide 
against—and to some extent does so — by 
the eloquence of a very expressive stroke. 
The limitations of a plane are not always 
very accurately defined, but its direction 
and its scarcely perceptible modulations are 
hinted at by the very tooth and grain of 
the paint as the brush has twisted it; and 
this looseness of facture has the advantage 
that if it does not display so closely as the 
earlier art exactly what things the painter 
has seen, it betrays more clearly the order 
in which he has seen them. 

This modern convention does not appear 
to be at bottom very suitable for portraiture 
of a serious order, though the greatest 
living portrait painter has brought it to 
perfection. The best of Furse’s portraits 
in the Sargent manner—say that of Mr. 
Luxmoore, for example—do not prevent one 
regretting that he should have abandoned 
the more intent and serious, if less wonderful 
technique of his beautiful portrait of William 
Cory. His greatest successes, in fact, im 
the later manner were not pure portraits, 
but groups with animals in the open air. 
He had a feeling for big canvases—the 
technical instinct that told him that 
for these purposes the ordinary paints of 
the artist’s colourman were positively too 
finely ground, too smooth to be suitable— 
that it was necessary to plaster the paint 
on very thick, in firmly corrugated strokes, 
to give a surface of any handsomeness and 
life. Often this handsome paint, as in the 
Diana of the Uplands, suddenly ceases 
when he comes to paint the head. He 
feels that more refinement is necessary, and 
neither in colour nor in surface is the head 
of the same stuff as the rest of the picture. 
This kind of painting seems, in the hands of 
a man of great energy and vitality like Furse, 
to lead to the production of huge impromptus, 
commemorations of some picturesque occa- 
sion where the sitter is not more the subject 
of the picture than the glamour of time 
and place. For divining this—perhaps the 
best field for utilizing the manner of painting 
now fashionable—Furse deserves the greatest 
credit. In the handling of the official 
portrait group in white satin he attained 
great proficiency, but never for a moment 
approached Mr. Sargent, who, indeed, 
figures in the exhibition rather as corrupter 
than as inspirer. The brief Whistlerian 
phase, on the other hand, was most beneficial 
to a colourist endowed with more courage 
than discretion, and one regrets that the 
Bishop Stubbs should be virtually the only 
representative of that period. 

Perhaps it is not really the only one, how- 
ever, for among a number of other sketch 
designs (all rather poor with this exception) 
the Spandril for the Liverpool Town Hall : 
Ships Unloading, stands out as a finely 
ordered reticent work of the highest power 
—possibly the most entirely satisfactory 
piece of painting in the show. You have but 
to look at it to see in what the brilliant, but 
hardly scholarly sketch of Timber Haulers 
falls short. With its greater research of 
detail, its greater restraint of colour, its 
direction at once more serious and more 
quaint than was usual with him, it gives us 
some clue to what Furse might have attained 
with a happier destiny. 








LONDON, AND SOME ENGRAVINGS 
BY MASTERS. 


¥ THE man who sets out to do a series of 
architectural water-colour drawings has a 
harder task than he once had. Photo- 
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hy has made him no longer a necessity, 
and he has to justify his existence by some 
very definite charm. The zest of an im- 

mptu sketch, the critical power of a 
en student of architecture who stresses 
and throws into relief the structural sense 
and logic of the building, the deftness of 
mind and hand that makes of a complex 
drawing a feat of light technical gymnastics 


airily done—these qualities combined excuse 
handeomety a water-colour record of this 
sort. They meet with singular happiness 


in Mr. Fulleylove’s smaller drawing of the 
interior of St. Paul’s at the Fine-Art Society’s 
—so happily, indeed, that in almost all the 
other sketches one feels a slight lack of one 
or other of them. 

The collection of particularly fine proofs 
after Diirer, Meryon, Whistler, and Sir F. Ss. 
Haden, which Mr. Gutekunst shows in King 
Street, is one of those occasions of seeing 
modern by the side of the finest old work which 
are always welcome, and which we should like 
to see the rule rather than the exception. 
The earliest master remains the most entirely 
satisfactory in his acceptance of the require- 
ments of the art. He will be absolutely 
sure that he gives something worth being 
multiplied—no light sketches, but the very 
fullest treatment of his subject, yet no 
line fails to enrich our knowledge of 
the form of his inventions. In Meryon 
there is by comparison almost a beginning 
of that photographic darkening that was 
to make etching ultimately a matter of 
shadowy tone as much as of sculptural form. 
It is surprising in the face of two such masters 
to find Whistler holding his own so well. 
He does it by force of charm in The Garden— 
in The Rialto and The Bridge by the wonderful 
continuity of the stream of graceful inven- 
tion and observation, which makes his 
erowd so interesting and spontaneous in 
detail, and in mass so constructive. At 
bottom, for all its butterfly handling, it 
has the same basis as the art of Canaletto. 








SALE. 


‘Tum sale at Messrs. Christie’s on the 17th inst. 
was notable for the prices fetched by Guardi’s 
picture, San Giorgio Maggiore and the Giudecca 
Canal, Venice, 1,785/. and by Morland’s The 
Deserter Pardoned, 1,417/. The following pictures 
were also sold: F. Guardi, A View at Venice, 
with boats, gondolas, and figures, 3787. ; Islands 
near Venice, with boats, gondolas, and figures, 
325/.; Fhe Interior of a Palace, with numerous 
ladies and gentlemen at a masquerade, 588/. ; An 
Ante-Room in a Palace, with senators and other 
figures, 262/. J. Verspronck, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, in black dress, with lace collar and cuffs, 
is. P. Nasmyth, A Woody Road Scene, with 
peasants, waggon, and fallen timber, 147/. Fran- 
eesco Torbido, Portrait of a Gentleman, in dark 
dress and cap, holding a dagger, 110/. Drawing: 
D. Gardner, Portrait of Eleanor, Wife of William, 
tirst Lord Auckland, 115/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

YESTERDAY was the press view of the 
show of the Royal Society of British Artists 
at their Suffolk Street Galleries. 

To-pay Messrs. Dickinson invite us to a 

rivate view of original etchings by Sir 

. S. Haden, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and 
others. 

An exhibition of water-colour drawings 
of ‘The Thames from Source to Sea,’ by 
Mr. Ernest W. Haslehurst, has been opened 
in the same galleries this week. 

Messrs. Ernest Brown & PHILLIPS 
invite us to a private view to-day, at the 
Leicester Galleries, of water-colours of 


Surrey by Mr. Sutton Palmer. 
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Mr. J. SHAPLAND has on view at the Doré 
Gallery till April 7th water-colour drawings 
of *‘ Devonshire Scenery and Italian Lakes.’ 

Messrs. SHEPHERD opened to private 
view this week their spring exhibition of 
landscapes and portraits by masters of the 
Early British School. 

TuE London Sketch Club are “ at home ” 
at the Graves Galleries to-day. Their 
exhibition will remain open for some time. 

At the Ryder Gallery there is a private 
view on Tuesday next of water-colour 
drawings and sketches of ‘Upper Thames, 
the East Coast, Westmoreland, Scotland, 
&c.,” by Mr. F. Dixey. 

At the Carfax Gallery next Wednesday 
there will be a private view of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. D. S. MacColl. 

THE exhibition which the International 
Society, on the invitation of the Corporation 
of Nottingham, arranged in the Castle Art 
Gallery, has now been open a fortnight, and 
has been very favourably received. 

Mr. Wit11am Hote has completed the 
series of original pictures of the life of Jesus 
upon which he has been engaged for three 
years, and these will be exhibited in the 
rooms of the Fine-Art Society early next 
month. Afterwards they will be shown in 
some of the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom, indiedibeg Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
The pictures will be published in book form 
by the Fine-Art Society in the autumn. 
The artist has executed his pictures after 
studying in Palestine. 

THE French Administration of the Fine 
Arts have just decided a question “ qui 
mettra quelque tranquillité dans l’4me des 
Présidents de la Képublique passés et 
futures.” The official bust of the President 
exhibited at the Louvre during the “ sep- 
tennat”’ will be transferred to Versailles 
when the duties at the Elysée are undertaken 
by a new chief. Hitherto these busts have 
been stored away in some underground room, 
and generally forgotten. In future, there- 
fore, we shall have at Versailles the busts 
of the past-Presidents of the Republic vis-d- 
vis with those of Louis XIV., Napoleon, and 
others. 

A VERY interesting portrait of Madame 
de Pompadour by Carle van Loo was sold 
on Sending last at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, 
by M. Paul Chevallier. It is one of two 
portraits, painted by Van Loo in or about 
1750, of the Pompadour. Both are mentioned 
in the ‘Correspondance de Madame de 
Pompadour,’ published in 1878, and both 
were engraved by Beauvarlet—one as ‘ La 
Sultane,’ and the other as ‘La Belle Jar- 
diniére’; and reproductions of the two 
appear in an article on ‘ Les Portraits de la 
Pompadour’ in the current issue of L’ Art 
et les Artistes. The original picture of ‘ La 
Belle Jardiniére’ was exhibited at Messrs. 
T. Agnew & Sons’ Gallery last autumn, and 
is now in a well-known collection. The 
portrait of ‘La Sultane,’ which realized on 
Monday 29,000fr., is described in the sale 
catalogue as having been in the Argenville 
sale of March 7th, 1778 ; if so, it then fetched 
a very small price, for it is not quoted in 
Blanc’s résumé of that sale in his ‘ Trésor 
de la Curiosité.’ As a matter of fact, the 
two original portraits by Van Loo were 
inheri by the Pompadour’s brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny, and were included in 
his sale in 1782. Van Loo probably made 
more than one replica of each of these 
portraits. 

A Danis art exhibition is under contem- 
plation for next year at the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. It will contain, among other 
saya some from the Copenhagen museums 

y permission of the Danish Government. 
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THE sudden death, in Rome, is announced 
of M. Emile Soldi, who, after learning the 
art of bookbinding, took up engraving in 
medals, and eventually achieved much 
success as a sculptor. He was the son of 
M. Soldyck, a professor of German, and a 
native of Denmark, who became a natural- 
ized Frenchman. M. Soldi was born in Paris 
on May 27th, 1846. Soon after taking the 
Prix de Rome for his medallic work he 
devoted himself to sculpture: the statue 
of ‘Flora’ in the Tuileries gardens, the 
medallion of ‘Gallia’ at the Luxembourg, 
and a remarkable portrait of Chevreul are 
among his most noteworthy works. He 
was one of the founders of the Société 
des Fouilles Archéologiques. He published 
several works on “la langue sacrée,” and 
believed that he had discovered the traces 
and symbols of the primitive tongue. 


MM. Manzi & JoYANT announce as “en 
souscription” ‘J. H. Fragonard, 1732- 
1806,’ by M. Pierre de Nolhac, the well- 
known Keeper of the National Museum at 
Versailles. The volume will appear in the 
autumn in various expensive editions, and 
will have at least sixty plates. 


THE forthcoming number of The Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archeologist will contain 
articles on ‘Sanctuary Rings,’ ‘ Steetley 
Chapel, Derbyshire,’ ‘Suggested Moorish 
Origin of Certain Amulets in use in Great 
Britain,’ and ‘Notes on the Evolution of 
the Means of Transport by Land and Water.’ 








MUSIC 


—oe—. 


THE WEEK. 
ZEouian Hatu.—Tenth Broadwood Concert. 


Mr. JoserH Hoiprooker’s Sextet, for 
two violins, two violas, and two ’cellos, 
Op. 16, No. 1, was performed at the tenth 
Broadwood Concert last Thursday week, 
by Messrs. J. Saunders, V. Addison, E. 
Yonge, C. Woodhouse, C. Preuveneers, 
and C. H. O’Donnell. The industrious 
composer has been much in evidence of 
late; works of his have been heard not 
only at concerts, but also at important 
provincial festivals. The Sextet in 
question is clever and full of life, though 
on the whole there is a lack of spon- 
taneity and soul. The middle section, 
however, has a touch of poetry, while the 
music of the Finale is vigorous and jovial. 
The programme included Arensi:y’s pleas- 
ing Suite No. 1, for two pianofortes, with 
Mlle. Mania Séguel and Mr. Holbrooke as 
successful performers. Mr. Dalton Baker 
greatly pleased by his refined rendering 
of songs by Brahms and Schubert. 


QueEN’s Hati.—Herr Sauer’s Pianoforte 
Recital. 


Herr Enix Saver, who gave a recital at 
the Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon, 
justly ranks among the great pianists of 
the present day. In Bach’s ‘ Italian” 
Concerto and in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E, Op. 109, the first two numbers on the 
programme, his attitude towards those 
masters was most respectful; there was 
no attempt to bring the music up to date, 
except, perhaps, in the very rapid rate 
at which the final movement of the con- 
certo was taken. In the middle slow 
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movement he seemed to be so anxious 
to avoid anything of the sort that the 
tone-colour became somewhat cold. There 
was some fine playing in the sonata, but 
here also there was a certain lack of 
warmth and tenderness. Various short 
solos followed, of which may be noted 
Mendelssohn’s own arrangement of the 
Scherzo from his ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music, in which Herr Sauer’s 
crisp, light touch was displayed to advan- 
tage ; and Schubert’s lovely Impromptu, 
Op. 90, No. 3, beautifully played, but 
unfortunately disfigured by some tawdry 
additions of Liszt quite out of keeping 
with the simple music. If only the piece 
had been announced as by Schubert-Liszt, 
there would be no ground for complaint ; 
for if Herr Sauer approves of the Liszt 
version, he is fully justified in using it. 
Any one acquainted with Schubert’s style 
of writing, though unacquainted, perhaps, 
with that particular piece, must have been 
sorely puzzled by the mixture of styles. 
This may seem a small matter, but most 
pianists now before the public adhere 
strictly to the text of the great composers ; 
yet at one time this was not so. Herr 
Sauer, whose reputation is so great, might 
set a better example. He played Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F minor, and though he did 
not altogether spoil the poetry of the 
piece, he did not improve it by certain 
affectations. In two Etudes of his own 
composition—show pieces of little musical 
value—and especially in Liszt’s ‘Don 
Juan ’ Fantasia, he astonished his audience 
by his wonderful ease in overcoming 
technical difficulties with which few 
pianists care to grapple. If in some ways 
Herr Sauer disappoints us, it must not 
be forgotten that great pianists, like great 
men generally, ought not to be judged by 
everyday rules; they have temptations 
to which ordinary players are not exposed. 
The possession of exceptional technique 
almost inevitably leads to the love of 
display, which sometimes is felt where it is 
least desirable. 


Eouran Hatu.—Dr. Lierhammer’s Song 
Recital. 
Dr. THEo. LiERHAMMER is always active 
in his search for novelties, and nine recent 
additions to his repertory were included 
in the programme of his recital at the 
A£olian Hall last Tuesday evening. An 
expressive song, with skilful colouring, 
composed by Eduard Behm, was entitled 
‘Nachtgebet’; while in ‘ Es ist ein hold 
Gewimmel,’ by Hugo Kaun, both the 
vocal part and the accompaniment engaged 
the ear agreeably. Max Reger contributed 
his sombre ‘ Beim Schneewetter’ and 
moderately effective ‘ Waldeinsamkeit,’ 
the latter being tuneful, though the style 
is somewhat too heavy for a light-hearted 
lyric. Not much inspiration was revealed 
in Heinrich van LEyken’s ‘Schmied 
Schmerz,’ but Sigismund von Hausegger’s 
‘ Abendwolke’ showed a feeling for the 
picturesque, and the merry ‘Das Katzchen’ 
of Ernst Boehe ran a consistently cheerful 
course. The opening of Geo. H. Clut- 
sam’s ‘Once at the Angelus’ brought to 
mind Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer,’ but the 
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English composer’s song proved expressive 
and effective. All the examples named 
were interpreted with notable care and 
understanding by the talented Viennese 
baritone. 








Musical Gossip. 


Miss Marre Hatt, who has just returned 
to England after a successful tour in America, 
made her reappearance at the London Ballad 
Concert at Queen’s Hall on Friday afternoon 
of last week. She exhibited her fine and 
certain technique in Wieniawski’s Polonaise 
in A major, and also played Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Le Cygne,’ and pieces by Schubert and 
Novacek with skill and good taste. Among 
the vocalists were Miss Amy Castles (who 
sang with fluency and effect M. Bemberg’s 
‘Nymphes et Sylvains’), Miss Verena Fan- 
court, Mr. Ivor Foster, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. 

THE programme of the fifth Nora Clench 
Quartet Concert next Tuesday evening 
includes Beethoven’s ‘ Grosse Fuge,’ Op. 133, 
which originally was the final movement of 
the great Quartet in B flat, but for which 
the composer, on the advice of his friends, 
substituted a movement of much lighter 
character. The Fugue in question has not, 
we believe, been heard in London for over 
twenty years. 

THREE interesting collections of Shak- 
spearean music will be sold by Messrs. 
— Wilkinson & Hodge next Thurs- 

aYe 

Dr. CamittE Sarnt-Sains has set to 
music the poem of M. Charles Leconte, ‘ A la 
Gloire de Corneille,’ for ten soloists, chorus, 
organ, and orchestra, and the work will be 

rformed at Béziers on the occasion of the 
estival in celebration of the tercentenary of 
the birth of the great French poet. 

It is announced that at the close of the 
season Herr Felix von Weingartner will not 
only cease to conduct the Symphony 
Concerts, but will also resign all other 
engagements of the kind. The reason 
assigned is that he intends to devote 
himself entirely to literary work and com- 

osition. During many years he has proved 

imself a conductor of the first rank, and 
his loss will be severely felt. 

At Monte Carlo on Saturday, the 10th 
inst., was performed for the first time an 
opera of Georges Bizet’s entitled ‘Don 
Procopio.’ This was the first work sent by 
the composer from the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts at Rome, whither he went in 1859, as 
winner of the Grand Prix. In a report on 
the works received from Rome this opera 
was declared notable for its bold touches 
and for its youthful style, “‘ qualités 
précieuses pour le genre comique.” Some- 
how or other, the score got mislaid, and it 
was only a year or two ago that it was dis- 
covered by M. Charles Malherbe. The per- 
formance appears to have been eminently 
successful. We shall shortly be able to 
quote some opinions of the work itself. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday e Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mow. London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen’s Hall. | 
Tues. Miss Vivien Chartres’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— London Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss pay Booker and Mr. F. Harford’s Concert, 8.30, Zolian 


all. 

— Nora Clench Quartet, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Miss Tora Hwass’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 

_ Miss Ethel Nettleship's ‘Cello Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

— Mr. Aldo Antonietti’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuurs. M. Maurel’s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

_ Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. ; 

- Miss May Winifred’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. i Irma Saenger -Sethe’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein 


all. 
— Madame Fenna’s Concert, 8, Sehnee Hall. 
Sat. Miss Agnes Maxwell's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
_ ueen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 
- adame Sobrino’s Pianofo: and Song Recital, 3, Bechstein 


— London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 








DRAMA 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 

Waporr.—The Heir-at-Law. By George 

Coleman [sic] the Younger. Played in 

Three Acts. 
In his passage from the Haymarket to 
the Waldorf Mr. Cyril Maude maintains 
some of the best traditions he inherits 
from his former home. At the Haymarket 
revivals of the two comic masterpieces of 
Sheridan and the only less popular ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer’ of Goldsmith have 
been steadily recurrent; while those of 
the best works of the Colmans, Morton, 
O’Keeffe, and others of later days have 
been witnessed at longer intervals. In 
producing ‘The Heir-at-Law’ of the 
younger Colman Mr. Maude awakens 
memories which have virtually slept since 
the days of John S. Clarke, who was seen 
in it in 1873. It was at the Strand, more 
than a decade later, that that diverting 
actor made the curious experiment of 
doubling the characters of ’Zekiel Home- 
spun and Dr. Pangloss. Opportunities 
for comparison between old and modern 
styles of acting are now almost non- 
existent, since those who remember the 
work in the days of its popularit 
are belated veterans. Compared wit: 
the treatment accorded the piece by 
John S. Clarke, that now conceded is 
reverent, and the principal parts are 
rendered in a manner which furnishes at 
least some reflections of the grand style, 
Tolerance for innovation is demanded for 
these among other reasons—that the 
representation cherishes more of the old 
spirit than is likely to be again trans- 
mitted, and that the whole has a measure 
of archeological interest. The entire 
performance has, indeed, what Hamlet 
calls a “temperance that may give it 
smoothness” ; and though there is some 
want of colour, there is a praiseworthy 
absence of extravagance and rant. Mr. 
Maude’s Dr. Pangloss is naturally the 
most striking figure in the interpretation. 
In appearance it recalls Dr. Syntax in the 
illustrations of Rowlandson. It is more 
refined, but less robust, than the Dr. 
Pangloss of John S. Clarke, an eminently 
diverting, but artistically intolerable ren- 
dering. His quotations were given with a 
quiet chuckle of true scholarship. Their 
effect was not lost upon the audience, 
which was eminently enthusiastic. When 
it is remembered how few opportunities 
have been afforded of benefiting by previous 
performances, a fair amount of praise may 
be bestowed on the general cast. Mr. 
E. W. Garden displays commendable 
breadth as Daniel Dowlas, for a brief 
time elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Duberly ; and Mr. Harry Nicholls is duly 
exuberant as ’Zekiel Homespun. Mr. 
G. M. Graham couples vivacity with self- 
restraint as Dick Dowlas; Miss Janet 
Alexander is a sentimental Caroline 
Dormer; and Miss Madge Crichton an 
agreeable Cicely Homespun. That the 
piece has any very direct message to the 
present generation may not, perhaps, be 
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said. A certain‘archaic interest, however, 
attaches to the characters, the more 
broadly comic of which are well designed. 
On the first production at the Haymarket, 
on July 15th, 1797, the cast comprised 
Fawcett as Pangloss, Suett as Daniel 
Dowlas, Munden as Homespun, and 
Charles Kemble as Henry Moreland. The 
female characters, though of no special 
importance, were taken by Mrs. Gibbs, 
Mrs. Davenport, and Miss De Camp 
(afterwards Mrs. Charles Kemble). The 
shade of the author should be disturbed 
to find his name misspelt ‘ Coleman ” 
on the programme. 


Ape.pui.— Measure for Measure. 


Tue Shakspearean revivals at the Adelphi 
have from the outset been artistic and 
helpful, though occasionally in some 
respects misjudged. That of ‘ Measure 
for Measure’ is the most interesting and 
the best. Something like a generation 
has elapsed since the piece (never, for 
obvious reasons, a favourite with manage- 
ments) was seen in London, the last produc- 
tion, and the only one to be recalled, being 
that at the Haymarket of Miss Neilson. 
On the present occasion the text has been 
judiciously managed ; the mounting gener- 
ally is illuminatory ; and the acting in the 
principal parts is praiseworthy and even 
fine. Mr. Oscar Asche’s Angelo is the 
best Shakspearean performance that con- 
scientious actor has yet given us, and 
entitles him to a place in stage annals. 
More conventional, but very earnest, and 
in a sense radiant, is the Isabella of Miss 
Lily Brayton. These characters impress 
deeply the audience. Other creditable 
impersonations are the Duke of Mr. 
Walter Hampden, the Claudio of Mr. 
Harcourt Williams, and Mr. Alfred 
Brydone’s Escalus. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE revival at the Comedy of ‘ A Pair of 
Spectacles,’ the well-known adaptation by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy of ‘ Les Petits Oiseaux ’ 
of Labiche and Delacour, proved the piece 
to have lost nothing of its hold upon the 
public. Little, indeed, on the modern stage 
offers a contrast finer than is supplied by the 
two brothers—one of them played, with 
Meissonier-like delicacy, by Mr. Hare, and 
the other, with unsurpassable breadth and 
colour, by Mr. Charles Groves. With the 
revival was given for the first time ‘ After- 
thoughts,’ a lever de rideau by Mr. A. E. 
Drinkwater, in which Mr. Gilbert Hare 

esented a capital picture of a burglar, and 

iss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson displayed 
much charm as a wife who thinks his visit 
@ practical joke on the part of a friend of her 
husband. 


‘ CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION,’ by 
Mr. G. B. Shaw, was given for the first time 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Court Theatre. 
It is a less characteristic as well as a less 
amusing piece than others of its author’s 
acted works, but caused, especially in the 
later scenes, much diversion. Importance 
was lent to the occasion by the engagement 
of Miss Ellen Te for the part of late 
Cecily Waynflete, of which she gave a superb 


rendering. Mr. Frederick Kerr, Mr. J. H. 





Barnes, Mr. E. Gwenn, and other favourite 
actors combined to supply an excellent 
jnterpretation. 

A CERTAIN amount of consideration 
belongs to Mr. Brandon Thomas’s ‘ A Judge’s 
Memory,’ given at Terry’s Theatre, owing 
to the - ps performance in it by Mr. James 
Welch of an old man who in his prosperous 
age incurs the risk of detection by a judge 
before whom he had been tried. Mr. James 
Fernandez and Miss Wallis also took part 
in the representation. 

‘ EVERYMAN’ seems now in the way of 
constituting a regular Lenten entertainment 
at the theatres. This year’s representations 
have been on on afternoons at outlying 
theatres such as the Coronet and the Camden, 
but are, during Holy Week, to be trans- 
ferred to the Garrick. 

‘SUSAN IN SEARCH OF A HUvSBAND,’ @ 
farce in four acts by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
has been given for copyright purposes at 
the Scala Theatre, previous to its production 
in New York with Miss Robson as the heroine. 


Mr. Cyrit MavupE has in preparation at 
the Waldorf ‘Shore Acres,’ a rustic melo- 
drama which has enjoyed great popularity 
in the United States, and has undergone 
modifications to suit it to its destined home. 

Mr. LESLIE FaBER purposes next summer 
to take a company to Copenhagen for a 
week. ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ is to be 
given with several of the original exponents, 
amongst them Miss Marion Terry. 

‘THE BonpMAN,’ an early novel of Mr. 
Hall Caine, has been selected by that writer 
as the subject of the new drama on which 
he is occupied for Drury Lane. In order 
to avoid a too strong resemblance to ‘The 
Prodigal Son,’ certain scenes will be trans- 
ferred from Iceland to Sicily. 

THE reproduction at the Court Theatre 
of the ‘ Electra’ of Euripides in the render- 
ing of Prof. Gilbert Murray will yield its 
place to that of the ‘ Hippolytus,’ due to the 
same combination. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. B. J.—J. W.—H. H.—Received, 
H. W.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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